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Liturgical Congress at Glenstal 


Father Joseph Cunnane, who read a widely-appreciated paper on 

the funeral services at the 1957 liturgical congress, here describes 

this year’s congress, which was on the Eucharist. The congress took 

place in April. Father Cunnane is a professor at St. Jarlath’s College, 
Tuam. 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 


HOSE who do not know the Glenstal liturgical Congress may 

be tempted to think of it as a meeting of an élite, or even as a 

happy hunting ground for cranks and faddists—though the 
number of those who keep up this prejudice must be very small 
nowadays. But for those of us who do know the genial free-and-easy 
atmosphere that has already in a short five years become traditional 
in this most democratic and informal of gatherings—we can only 
chuckle inwardly at such a misunderstanding. Earnest discussion 
there certainly is. But woe betide the “‘liturgist’’? who ventures to 
lose sight of the very practical needs or limitations of the Irish 
parish, whether it be city, town, or country! And thrice woe to 
the man who would be rash enough to think the smiling grounds 
of Glenstal or its conference room a suitable exercising ground 
for his hobby horses! 

This year’s congress—the fifth—was held on April 14th and 15th, 
and was attended by well over a hundred priests. It coincided with 
the celebration of the Dom Marmion centenary. Pontifical High 
Mass by the Lord Abbot, the Right Rev. Dom Joseph Dowdall, 
opened the function. Then, after the reading of a telegram of 
blessing from the Pope and an encouraging letter from the Patron 
of the congress, Most Rev. Dr. Kinane, there followed an impressive 
talk on Dom Marmion’s life and spirituality. One thinks of it as 
a talk rather than a lecture, not because of any lack of profundity 
in the matter, but because of the charmingly easy manner with 
which Father Eugene Boylan spoke of Dom Marmion’s striving 
after union with Christ in the obedience and poverty of the monastic 
life and of his refreshingly new presentation of the results of that 
striving in his spiritual .conferences. 
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The subject chosen for this year’s congress was the Eucharist. 
Even confined as it was to Communion, the field was so vast that 
it could only be touched upon. In fact, when the congress was over 
one had the feeling that there was so much more that might have 
been discussed that several days would have been needed before 
we had really got down to the subject. Nevertheless, a good deal 
was got through both at the theoretical and practical level. As 
the papers will be published as usual in The Furrow, only a passing 
mention of them will be attempted here. 

In the opening paper of the congress, Rev. Dr. O’Connor of St. 
John’s College, Waterford, spoke of the Eucharist as our Sacrificial 
Food. Basing his treatment on the sixth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, he spoke of the Eucharist as the food of souls, bringing 
about a life-giving union between the soul of the recipient and 
Christ. The sacrament of the Eucharist has also an ecclesial or 
social aspect, for this Sacred Food benefits the whole Mystical 
Body, and is the sign of the unity of that Body—“for we being 
many are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread.” 
But the Eucharist is not merely the food of souls, It is also a sacrifice. 
The two ideas are distinct but closely linked, for it is the same act 
which provides the sacrificial Victim and the Eucharistic Food. 
This Victim is offered by Christ and by the Church as an 
acknowledgment of God’s supreme dominion. 

The task which faced Rev. Dr. Duffy of Carrickmacross was no 
easy one. ‘‘Eucharistic Piety in current Irish practice” was the 
title of his paper. In preparation for this a questionnaire had been 
sent round by the committee of the congress earlier in the year, 
asking for information or comment on various points such as 
facilities for confession and communion, eucharistic preaching, 
sodalities, holy hours, communion of the sick, children, etc. The 
amount of material gathered was vast. Wisely the speaker did not 
attempt to cover the whole field. Speaking of Irish eucharistic 
piety in general he said: “the first and most significant fact, accepted 
as normal by ourselves but commented on, admired, and in a sense 
envied by others, is the size and constancy of Sunday congregations 
in Ireland. Criticise them how we may, deplore their too silent 
participation, their endless telling of the beads, their unceremonious 
entrances and exits, their unconquerable shyness at community 
prayer and hymn singing, the great visible comforting fact remains 
that they go to church and go with regularity.” Benediction, 
strangely, is not so well attended, though the holy hour and Forty 
Hours’ devotions—much more exacting exercises—are very popular, 
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Frequent and daily Communion is widespread especially in towns 
and is on the increase since the relaxation of the Eucharistic Fast. 
In fact, the number of communicants can create a serious problem 
for the safeguarding of preaching and the reverent celebration of 
Mass itself. 

At the same time there are indications in the country that all 
this frequenting of the Eucharist is not having the transforming 
effect on the lives of the people that ought to be associated with 
the fruitful reception of the Bread of Life. Dr. Duffy wondered 
if the people’s preparation for Communion is all that it should be. 
Stressing particularly the “meditation for some time on whom 
we are about to receive and who we are” which the Catechism of 
Pius X demands as a first preparation for Communion, he suggested 
that there is an urgent need for spiritual reading. The manuals of 
piety with their preparation and thanksgiving for Communion 
could also be brought more into harmony with modern needs by 
eliminating “‘a style of utterance and pious aspiration which is 
manifestly out of tune with the modern idiom.” ‘‘We must,” said 
Dr. Duffy, “‘propose an attainable ideal and phrase it with sobriety 
and in words that are easily understood.” 

Since its inception, the liturgical congress owes much, if not 
most, of its success to the Benedictine monks of Glenstal Abbey. 
Not only do they accommodate and cater for the congress—no 
small task—but each year one of their number has contributed a 
paper in which the rich meaning of the liturgy has been expounded 
for the benefit of the congress. Two men deserve particular mention 
for their zeal in this field: Dom Joseph (now Lord Abbot) Dowdall, 
and Dom Placid Murray. This year Dom Placid treated the congress 
to a scholarly and profoundly spiritual, if all too brief, insight 
into the Eucharistic thought of the Post-Communions of the 
Missal. These prayers deserve a more prominent place in our 
eucharistic life. Dom Placid examined their literary form—so 
difficult to reproduce in translation—and their doctrinal content. 
This he summed up in what he called their “‘four classic eucharistic 
horizons: Reception, Fulfilment, Conduct and Mystery. First of 
all, Reception or Communion, the horizon to hand; then the 
furthest away, but still relevant to the scene, Fulfilment in heaven. 
The two other horizons are the Mystery of the Mass itself and 
finally life and conduct in all its phases.” On each of these aspects 
of the doctrine of the Post-Communions Dom Placid had much 
to offer, amply illustrated by examples from various parts of the 
Missal. (In an aside this Latin scholar and experienced translator 
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revealed that it may take twenty-four hours to find a satisfactory 
English version for one of these prayers!) Summing up their 
characteristics and their value as prayer, he declared: ‘“‘They are 
devotional and theological, they emphasise the sacramental nature 
of Christ’s presence rather than the fact of his presence, they stress 
the operative nature of that presence, not only in the reception 
of the sacrament but as an abiding influence in life, they bind 
Communion as closely as possible to the mystery of the Mass, 
they turn our thoughts off from this world to the joys of heaven.” 

Last year the committee tried the experiment of having a liturgical 
scholar from abroad to address the congress. The result was 
highly successful. This year they secured, with equally happy 
results, the services of Father Schmidt, S.J., Professor of Liturgy 
at the Gregorian University and an expert on Holy Week. 

Father Schmidt, in his paper; showed how the restoration of 
Holy Week has been carried out according to liturgical principles. 
“There are some very ancient liturgical traditions which are universal 
in all rites... . Nowhere at any time were private Masses celebrated 
on Holy Thursday. Nowhere at any time was Holy Mass offered 
on Good Friday.”” On Holy Thursday we all sit at the table of the 
one Host, Jesus Christ, and reproduce as faithfully as we can the 
Last Supper. On Good Friday there:is no Mass—“‘the astronomical 
division of the days yields to the magnificent unity of the Passion 
of Our Lord, which begins with the celebration of the Last Supper 
and ends with the homage to the tangible wood of the Cross.” 
Ceremonial concelebration is restored on Holy Thursday, and the 
Rubrics give a liturgical function to the laity as well as to the 
concelebrating! priests. An examination of the history of Good 
Friday explains the apparent paradox of the Church’s rigorously 
excluding Communion outside Mass on Holy Thursday while 
restoring Its reception on Good Friday. We must avoid thinking of 
the forbidding of private Masses in Holy Week as the omission of 
something which normally should be there. On all other days the 
Church defends her priests’ privilege of celebrating private Masses, 
on these three days she insists on the rights of the community Mass. 
These and a score of other points took on a new meaning under 
the lucid treatment of Father Schmidt. 

Finally, an Open Forum, under the capable chairmanship of 


1. This refers to ceremonial concelebration, which one must distinguish, 
with Father Schmidt, from the sacramental concelebration of the ordination 
Mass. Cf. Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia, tome 1 (French edition), p. 244, 
note 6.—Editor. 
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Rev. Dr. McGarry, editor of The Furrow, provided an opportunity 
for questions and answers on a variety of points picked from the 
questionnaire mentioned above. Again, Father Schmidt proved 
his learning and charm under a barrage of questions. Perhaps the 
most interesting question raised with him was the possibility of 
further facilities for the reception of Holy Communion on Good 
Friday. His answer gave every reason to hope for a relaxation of 
the present law if it becomes clear that the needs of the people 
demand it. 

And what was, perhaps, the most impressive statement of the 
whole congress was made also by Father Schmidt, quite simply 
and casually, in the course of a discussion of the possibility of 
consecrating the Communion hosts at each Mass. “‘It is the Holy 
Father’s wish,” he declared, ‘‘therefore we must see not only the 
difficulties but the possibilities.” 


AWARENESS OF GOD 


Awareness of God, whether it come to us by a dazzling 
rending of the heavens or through the gentle whisper of 
His voice in our conscience, is at the beginning and end of 
our spiritual life, at the beginning and end of all religion. 
It is the root of what is truly the most radical division of 
mankind, one to which Holy Scripture constantly reverts, 
that between the “wise” who keep God before their eyes 
and the “fools” who ignore Him. The first awakening of 
the soul to God’s reality brings with it that fear of the Lord 
which is the “beginning of wisdom’’: the end of life should 
bring with it the “wisdom of the perfect,” the fruit of charity, 
whereby a man will experience God’s living presence within 
himself and be filled with longing for that full awareness of 
God which is the vision of His Face in Heaven. 


Anselm M. Moynihan, O.P., in THE PRESENCE OF Gop, 
Doctrine and Life Series. 


Corpus Christi 
AMBROSE M. Crorts, O.P. 


A MEDITATION ON THE SACRED HUMANITY 


By taking flesh God did not lessen His majesty, and in 

consequence did not lessen our reason for reverencing 

Him, which is increased by the increase of our knowledge 
of Him. (St. Thomas). 


ESUS is both God and Man. From all eternity He is the only 
Begotten of the Father, one with the Father and equal to 
Him in all things. He is the Eternal Son of God. But from 

the first moment of His Incarnation He acquired another title 
—the Son of Man. This title is one especially beloved of the Saviour 
Himself. The Apostles and others call Him the Son of God, as 
directly expressive of His Divinity, but Jesus prefers to call Himself 
the Son of Man. His preference for this title is further evidence 
of His love for the human race. His use of it reminds us that ““God 
hath emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being in habit 
found as a man.” It must have sounded strangely familiar to the 
Jews; for it was linked prophetically with their hope of the Messiah. 
The Eternal Son of God truly belonged to the human race, as a 
man amongst men. “The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us.’ That is the great principle of man’s redemption. “It behoved 
Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren, that he might 
become a merciful and faithful high-priest before God, that he 
might be a propitiation for the sins of the people.” 

As man, Jesus Christ constituted Himself the Mediator between 
us and His Eternal Father. “‘There is one mediator of God and 
man, the Man Jesus Christ, who gave Himself a. redemption for 
all.” “‘As man,” says the Angelic Doctor, “He is distant both 
from God by nature and from man by dignity. It belongs to Him 
as man to unite men to God by communicating to men both 
precepts and gifts, and by offering satisfaction and prayers to 
God for man.” By means of the human body and soul which He 
assumed He was made one with the human race, able to stand 
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for us as our Head, as the new Adam, to make satisfaction for 
the old Adam in whom we have all sinned. Yet, on account of the 
Divine Person to whom that body and soul were intimately joined 
and whom they served as a “‘conjoined instrument,”’ He is infinitely 
above man and thus “‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” 

The entire life of Christ on earth was for us. The mysteries 
which we celebrate during the year are for that reason our mysteries. 
From the Crib to the Cross the Son of Man devoted Himself to 
our redemption. His life and His death became our life; His 
Resurrection the model of our future glory. In whatever way 
the image of His Humanity is presented to us, whether as gentle 
babe in the stable or as victim on the altar of the Cross, it ever 
reminds us how we have been redeemed. When we gaze on the 
Crucified, we must remember that as the Eternal Word, the ever- 
living Son of the Father he could not die, but as the Son of Man 
He could offer on our behalf a sacrifice worthy of God. Nothing 
is more human than death, yet, since it is Christ, the God Man, 
the Second Person of the Most Blessed Trinity who died, nothing 
can be more divine. 

The Angelic Doctor sums up this doctrine beautifully. “The 
dignity of the flesh of Christ must not be esteemed according to 
the nature of the flesh, but in accordance with the Person who 
assumed it, in so far as it was the flesh of God, whence it had 
infinite merit.’’ Christ’s life on earth was a perfectly human life, 
but all his human actions were also divine, since they were the 
actions of the one Divine Person, the Word that was made Flesh. 
“The Divine Nature makes use of the operation of the human 
nature as of the operation of its instrument.” Thus the Sacred 
Humanity became the instrument of the Divinity for the salvation 
of mankind. ; 

But by virtue of the hypostatic union it was not only the human 
which was made divine: the divine also was made human. In 
Christ dwelt the fullness of the power of God—‘‘in whom dwelt 
all the fullness of the God-head.” In the exercise of this power 
His human nature was the instrument of the Divinity. ““He wrought 
divine things humanly,” says St. Thomas, ‘‘as when He healed 
the leper with a touch.”” He constantly made use of His Sacred 
Body to work His miracles of divine power. God’s grace, which 
is a participation in God’s own nature, is invisible, but the giving 
of that grace was made visible through the Sacred Humanity; 
for He bestowed it through the ministry of His Body. 
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His will would have sufficed to give sight to the blind man, 
yet he anointed his eyes with the fingers of His Divine Hand. 
He placed those same hands on the head of the sick and they were 
healed. He knew that someone touched Him, and that virtue had 
gone out from Him. By a miracle of bodily healing He manifested 
‘His power over the soul, as when He healed the man stricken with 
palsy as a token of the forgiveness of sin. ‘““That you may know 
that the Son of Man has power to forgive sin.’’ The created human 
nature of Christ was thus the instrument of His Godhead, and 
through it His divine power was made visible to men. St. Thomas 
sums up this doctrine: “The divine power resides instrumentally 
and materially in His human nature—in His divine nature 
authoritatively.” 

By the Incarnation Christ truly became our wonderful Mediator. 
God came to us through His Sacred Humanity, not only to bring 
reparation from us to God, but from God to bring to us the gift 
of sanctifying grace. “God became man,’’ says St. Augustine, 
“that man might become God.” A divine life flowed into our 
souls through the Human Body and Soul of Jesus Christ. He 
came to men as one of themselves and by His charm, wonderful 
personality and attractiveness, by the supreme token of His love 
on the Cross, attached them to Himself that He might give them 
life abundantly. “‘And I, when I am lifted up, will draw all things 
life abundantly. “‘And I when I am lifted up, I will draw all things 
unto myself.’’ Men have reason to fear the awful majesty of God. 
The Israelites of old were terrified at Mount Sinai. They cried 
out to Moses: ‘‘Let not the Lord speak to us, lest we die. Speak 
thou to us and we shall hear.” In the Incarnation God hid His 
majesty—Latet Deitas. The Son of Man came to speak to us in a 
human way, to tell us by words from His human lips the truths 
of God. He came as a man breathing forth a great love for men, 
with His hands filled with gifts from God. As Man He is filled 
with grace and truth. Looking down on Him, as the new head 
of the human race, the Eternal Father was well pleased, not with 
Him alone, but in Him with all mankind. 

Christ has entered into His glory. Our Redemption was 
accomplished but once. ‘‘He entered but once into the Holies, 
having obtained eternal redemption.” But the effects, the fruits 
of this redemption are for ever being renewed and applied. Jesus 
Christ, the Son of Man, now reigns gloriously in Heaven, seated 
on the right hand of His Eternal Father. But in His glory He does 
not remain inactive. ‘‘He is always living to make intercession 
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for us.” “‘He has entered into heaven itself that he may appear 
now in the presence of God for us.” His Sacred Body, still bearing 
the marks of His five wounds, continues unceasingly its Divine 
action for the salvation of mankind. 

His visible presence is no longer with us. He said Himself, 
“it is good for you that I go.” He came and spent thirty-three 
years on earth to establish a visible giving of life; but this visible 
giving of life was not to cease by reason of His returning to His 
Father, rather then did it really begin through the descending 
power of the Spirit who completed His work. The Church which 
He instituted and to which He gave divine power now takes the 
place of His visible Body. It is His Mystical Body of which He 
is ever the active Head and through which He pours divine life 
upon the world. This is the Totus Christus—the Head and all 
the members. “J am the vine and you are the branches.” The 
vast treasure of divine grace which He merited now lies at the 
disposal of this Church. ‘‘Whatsoever you shall loose upon earth 
shall be loosed also in heaven.’ The ministers of the Church 
possess, as St. Catharine of Siena expressed it, the keys of the 
Blood of Christ. They must continue unto the end of time, through 
the Eternal Priesthood of Christ the visible giving of life eternal 
“for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

In this sublime truth of the Mystical Body of Christ we understand 
more fully the depth of divine intent in the institution of the Most 
Blessed Eucharist. In the very centre of His Mystical Body resides 
not only the virtue, which once He exercised through His Sacred 
Humanity, but the very Body itself which was delivered, and 
the Blood which was shed. He left to his Church a power akin 
to the mystery of the Incarnation, to change Bread into His Body 
and Wine into His most precious Blood. The Sacramental veils 
hide not only the Deity but even the Humanity of the Saviour— 
Latet simul et humanitas—but the reality of His presence, the 
power of His Body is powerfully present with us. 

Not only did He wish to establish a Mystical Body in which 
He would reside, but He intended to feed the members of the 
Body with a food most in keeping with their incorporation in Him 
through His Church. ‘“‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath everlasting life and I will raise him up on the last day.” 
Christ, the Church, the Eucharist, are one. “Having loved His 
own who were in the world, He loved them unto the end.” 


Nuns and the Lay-Apostolate 


The following is a translation (prepared by Father Austin Flannery, 
O.P.) of the paper read by Bishop Suenens at the Congress of the 
States of Perfection in Rome last December, in response to an 
invitation to expound the views which he had expressed in the fifth 
chapter of his The Gospel to Every Creature. Not all his challenging 
remarks are completely relevant to the Irish scene, but we are happy 
to publish, with his kind permission, his reflections and suggestions 
on a vitally important topic. 


Most Rey. LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS 
Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, Belgium 


UNS are the clergy’s “auxiliaries.” The same description 

also fits brothers, or non-clerical religious, members of 

Secular Institutes and, more loosely, those souls who are 
consecrated to God and work for Him in the world. Their 
collaboration in the Church’s apostolate poses a vast problem. 
All too often the problem is presented in terms of priests and 
layfolk, solely, and no attempt is made to assign a role to the chosen 
souls who are like the non-commissioned officers of an army. 
One does not go to war with officers and privates, merely; N.C.Os 
are essential agents of Jiaison, transmission and multiplication. 

We are not here concerned with contemplative orders, whose 
role must be judged by other standards; we shall confine ourselves 
to the active orders, taking as an example the traditional active 
orders of female religious. Is their apostolic activity all that we 
might expect from them in this twentieth century? To realise the 
importance of their role in a Church become missionary, it is 
sufficient to turn one’s attention to the problem of the organisation 
of the women’s lay apostolate. 

Women are no longer limited to the hidden roles of long-ago; 
more and more, they play their parts in every domain of human 
activity. Consequently, they are henceforth expected to co-operate 
directly in the work of extending the Church. This poses an urgent 
problem: who is to organise the employment of women’s energies 
‘to best advantage? Who is to channel their energies? Who is to 
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rouse to apostolic intensity these laywomen, with their hitherto 
unsuspected potential of religious influence? One could reply 
that it is the task of the priest to awaken the layman to his 
responsibilities and, therefore, to organise the women’s apostolate 
also. Awaken, yes; organise—that is a different matter. It is 
neither possible nor desirable. 

The task, from every point of view, is one for the nuns. They 
are not called to be the heads of Catholic Action, but to stimulate 
it. Instead of conceiving the apostolate in terms of priests and the 
masses, merely, we must rather conceive it in terms of priests 
inspiring auxiliaries who, in their turn, inspire the groups who will 
reach the masses. 

The nuns’ education has often been too little apostolic and they 
have not taken cognisance of their grave duty to stimulate the 
lay-apostolate. One reason for this is that nuns’ Constitutions 
have not yet incorporated the idea of the organised lay-apostolate, 
which the Popes have launched. To train the laity for apostolic 
action is today, as Pius XI reminded us, an integral part of the 
religious vocation. 

It will be objected that each congregation was founded for a 
specific purpose, that the apostolic ‘‘mission’” does not come 
within the scope of constitutions or customaries. The objection 
does not stand up to examination, for the reason that the great law 
of the Gospel and the universal commands of Our Lord are the 
foundation of every rule. Our very baptism obliges us to face 
towards the world, and Christ’s injunction, ‘“Go, preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” is a permanent command which binds all of us, 
no matter what the means available to us for its fulfilment. Each 
congregation chooses, not a specific purpose—for all share the 
same common purpose—but specific means. The worth of a Rule 
must be judged by the response it evokes to the call of the Gospel. 
The work of each congregation—this school, that hospice, this 
créche—is but part of a total. The immediate objective cannot be 
pursued without regard for the ultimate objective. Why, in the 
last analysis, has this or that religious community set up in this 
or that country, if not in order to be there a centre of evangelisation ? 
The specific purpose of the congregation—the education of children 
or the care of the sick—is not the ultimate purpose, but, rather, 
an entrance-gate, a sort of right-of-entry, the explanation of their 
presence and, at the same time, a means of livelihood, allowing 
them to devote themselves more freely to the service of the Church. 
This is not to say that the ultimate purpose must be accorded as 
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much time as the specific purpose of the congregation. That would 
be quite unnecessary. A few hours given over to the organisation 
of the lay-apostolate, for the salvation of the masses, could have 
incalculable results. Customaries will have to be reviewed in the 
light of the needs of the apostolate. ‘“‘You wish to serve the cause 
of Jesus Christ and of His Church,” said Pius XII in an allocution 
to nuns, ‘‘it follows that it would not be reasonable to continue 
to employ usages and forms which hinder that service or, perhaps, 
render it impossible” (Osservatore Romano, 15 September, 1951). 
The different types of activity engaged in by nuns, therefore, must 
be orientated more directly towards the apostolate. 

In the schools: Pius XI had already invited nuns to prepare 
their young charges for entry into Catholic Action and “where it 
does not yet exist, to establish it, themselves.” Their responsibility 
extends not only to the children, but also to their parents and to 
other adults; not only to those who come into contact with them, 
but also to those who have no contact with the Church and whom 
they must try to contact, directly or indirectly. The nuns must 
orientate pupils, past-pupils and friends towards the apostolate, 
they must initiate them and form them into groups of apostles. 
If a nun becomes spiritual director of an apostolic group, she 
multiplies her own activity ten or twenty times over. 

Other realms (créches, clinics, orphanages, hospices, homes, 
rehabilitation centres, missions, etc.): Here the same holds true. 
Our programme must be to make each of these activities missionary 
(“‘en état de mission’’), to release its full apostolic potential. Hence 
the need for initiative and adaptation. The shepherd has to go 
out and search for his flock, and not vice versa. The horary of a 
missionary centre must be arranged with an eye to the possibility of 
contacting people. There is little sense in living one’s life to a 
rhythm different from that of those one wants to reach. The daily 
round of spiritual exercises must be reviewed. The spiritual ideal 
of souls vowed to the apostolate is not a tending towards a played- 
down contemplative life, alternating with an active life. The 
purpose—the visible salvation of the world—conditions the means 
and imposes its laws on them. How time is utilised, is another 
thing which has to be reviewed in the light of the needs of the 
apostolate. Work of a purely material nature should be abandoned 
or cut down, in order to leave nuns free for their essential task of 
animating the laity. It is our faith which solves the problem of the 
rational employment of time, for our faith lays down the priorities 
in accordance with its own scale of values. The first criterion is 
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apostolic fruitfulness. Without doubt, nuns are very often over- 
burdened with work, but it is always pertinent to examine their 
work’s usefulness and to see whether a more intelligent under- 
standing of missionary duties would not dictate a _ better 
arrangement. One’s objective should always be one’s guide. Jn 
omnibus respice finem. 

This apostolic orientation will be fruitful not only ad extra, 
but also ad intra, and the generosity to which it gives scope will 
attract vocations to the religious life. Young people will be drawn 
to it. If they fail to find evidence of a courageous apostolate, they 
tend to look for it in extreme measures. Our proposal would 
provide a sure remedy for the lack of vocations. Finally, let us 
note that all that we have said about the woman’s world is also 
valid, mutatis mutandis, for non-clerical religious, i.e., for the 
congregations of brothers, who must also put to themselves the 
problem of their role in the apostolic organisation of the adult 
laity. 


Post-Script: For a fuller discussion of the subject-matter of the 
foregoing article, the reader is referred to Bishop Suenens’ book, 
The Gospel to Every Creature (Burns and Oates), to chapter five 
especially. At His Lordship’s suggestion, we give here the text 
of the resolution which he framed, and which was accepted by the 
congress: ““The Congress moves the resolution, which refers to 
non-clerical members, both male and female, of the active religious 
institutes, and which urges that: 

special attention be accorded to the indispensable role which 

it is theirs to play in the creation, the formation, the organisation 

and the apostolic animation of the adult laity. 
It is their task to collaborate—under the direction of the clergy and 
in close union with them—in setting the entire Church on a 
missionary footing, helping to accomplish the three-fold task laid 
on priests by His Holiness, Pius XII: 

—to discover lay co-operators, 

—to form them, 

—to avail of their services with a view to multiplying the 

fruits of the apostolate. 
(Letter to Lenten Preachers, 1954) 


Their role can be compared to that of the corps of non-commissioned 
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officers in an army, who form an indispensable element of liaison 
and co-ordination. 
To ensure the better accomplishment of this very important 
part of their religious vocation, it seems highly desirable that 
they themselves have some practical experience of the 
apostolate, to fit them to form and train lay-apostles.” 


From the French of Paul Verlaine 
O mon Dieu, vous m’avez blessé d’amour 
Translated by Ulick O’Connor 


O God You have wounded me with love, 
And the rapture wakens in me still 
O God You have wounded me with love. 


Take my forehead as a footstool for your feet 
My forehead which has only blushed in shame 
Take my forehead as a footstool for your feet. 


Take my heart which has lusted after sin 
To beat against the briars of Calvary 
Take my heart which has lusted after sin. 


Alas O loving and forgiving God 
The well of my ingratitude is deep 
Alas O loving and forgiving God. 


And this You know, my God You know all this 
That no one is as pitiful as I 
And this You know, my God You know all this. 


But what I have, to You my God I give. 


The Called and the Chosen 


EDITH STEIN aAnp SIMONE WEIL 


Edith Stein and Simone Weil were both of Jewish birth and both 

came to accept Christ’s teaching. But only Edith Stein entered the 

Church, to die as a Carmelite nun in the gas-chambers in Auschwitz 

in 1942; Simone Weil died, outside the Church, in Kent in 1943. 

The following is a chapter of a book of comparative studies which 

Mr. Braybrooke, a well-known English writer, is to publish at a 
later date. 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


re IRUE anchoresses are called birds because they leave the 
earth, that is, the love of all worldly things, and, because 
of the longing of their hearts, they fly upwards towards 
heaven... .’’ How well that text matches the works of Simone Weil, 
just as another from the same twelfth century Ancrene Riwle 
matches the life of Edith Stein: “True anchoresses spread their 
wings as the bird does when it is in flight, that is, in the intention 
of their heart and in the suffering of their body, they carry God’s 
CTOSSirs ye 
Edith Stein was born towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
eighteen years before Simone Weil. During their lifetimes they 
never met, nor did they ever come across each other’s writings: 
one was an enclosed nun, the other a kind of social prophet and 
religious mystic; both were of Jewish birth. Indeed, the fact that 
they have now come to be regarded as spiritual heroes of the 
twentieth century is an ironic after-effect of the second World War. 
For in 1942 Sister Benedicta of the Cross died in one of the gas- 
chambers in Auschwitz, while a year later there was admitted to a 
Kent sanitorium a dreadfully haggard young woman of thirty-four; 
she gave no trouble to the staff, except by her steady refusal to 
eat the food which might have brought about her recovery, and 
the last cryptic entry in her journal is the single word—‘‘Nurses.”’ 
Today countless people in Germany are offering prayers that this 
brave Carmelite from Breslau may be raised to the altars of the 
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Church; in France many people believe that a modern Antigone 
has passed from their midst who knocked at the door of the Church, 
but did not enter. But neither story has yet ended. Simone Weil’s 
works continue to exert a wider and wider influence the more that 
they are translated, while the life of Edith Stein has inspired num- 
erous believers to claim that they have received special favours 
through her intercession and, in one case, a Dutchman from 
Nymwegen has also claimed that where doctors failed she wrought a 
miraculous cure. I draw this distinction between the works of one 
and the life of the other, because I think that it is this paradoxical 
distinction which really unites them as spiritual heroes. For whereas 
paradox was the strength behind the writings of one, it was the 
motivating power behind the vocation of the other. 

In 1891, on 12 October, the annual Jewish Day of Atonement, 
a seventh child was born to Auguste and Siegfried Stein; by the 
age of thirteen she had abandoned her belief in the faith of her 
fathers and by twenty-one she was a self-confessed atheist. Eighteen 
years later in 1909, on 3 February, when Paris so pictorially invokes 
the patronage of St. Blaise against sore throats, a second child was 
born to the Weil household in the Boulevard de Strasbourg (now 
the Rue de Metz); the parents were: free-thinkers and by the time 
their only daughter was old enough to become a student in her late 
teens at the Ecole Normale Supérieure she was already a determined 
agnostic with an anti-religious bias. Her outlook remained extremely 
sceptical until during a brief holiday in Assisi in 1937 she was 
suddenly forced to her knees by an overpowering sense of devotion 
which swept over her in the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli. 
Force is the right verb because by nature she always tended to be 
stubborn; her early refusals to pray dated back to her early refusals 
to eat when at the precocious age of five she had astounded those 
about her by giving up sugar because of the hardships being endured 
by her countrymen in the trenches. When therefore in December 
1940, she sub-titled an essay on The Iliad, ““A Poem of Force,” she 
was merely developing a thesis which all her experience of life 
could back up. It was natural that she should find in the scene where 
a Trojan boy is reluctant to be dismissed to Hades a similarity to 
Christ’s words to St. Peter: “Another shall gird thee and carry 
thee whither thou wouldst not.” 

She never invited divine intervention or religious experience; if 
they came they were the results of waiting, “waiting for God.” 
Her attitude of self-renunciation she explains in her “reading’’ of 
the Lord’s Prayer: “It is when one is in extreme thirst, ill with 
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thirst; then one no longer thinks of the act of drinking in relation 
to oneself, nor even of the act of drinking in a general way. One 
simply thinks of water, actual water itself, but the image of water 
is like a cry from the whole being.” Shortly after the visit to Assisi, 
the habit of saying this prayer daily forced itself upon her—a 
habit whose practice each time brought an experience ‘‘as if Christ 
took possession of me!” 

Part of the linguistic course in German universities includes a 
study of the Our Father in the Gothic translation. Thus it was that 
in another sense Edith Stein was forced to “read’’ it as a student; 
later, when the role was reversed and she had students under her, 
she would tell them as they went through the text with her how 
much her first discovery of it had meant. Likewise, she too let 
the words speak in the hope that their radiance might shine through 
her—a process which gradually became for her as a contemplative 
one of more and more self-renunciation, a hint of which can be 
caught when as a lecturer she once commented: “A translator 
must be like a window pane which lets through all the light but 
remains itself invisible.” 

Simone Weil thought of herself similarly and yet differently. 
“One should think of oneself as the careful and meticulous translator 
and not the originator of the ideas to be expressed.” As a Jew, 
atheist, convert and nun each stage was part of a logical process for 
Sister Benedicta; life was lived forwards but understood backwards, 
and in her cell alone she could trace the pattern and, by recalling 
her own stages of development, speculate on those of others. “‘I 
may long for religious faith and yet it need not be given to me.” 
Here she is stating part of her own case in retrospect—a case that 
at one time might have as easily applied to Simone Weil. On 
another occasion she writes: ‘Supposing a convinced atheist 
realises the existence of God in a religious experience. He cannot 
indeed escape belief, but he does not enter its sphere; he does not 
make it effective in himself, but clings to his ‘scientific 
Weltanschauung,’ which would have been overturned by unqualified 
belief.” Again, this would have been true of any stage of Simone 
Weil’s life before she entered the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli in Assisi: however, after that incident in 1937, she felt 
herself henceforth forced to try and become a sort of Christian 
outsider. Sceptical she might be by nature, but she had never been 
bound by any form of “scientific Weltanschauung’’; instead she 
preferred to follow her own policy of waiting, working as best she 
could, setting down whatever came to her. “Ideas come and settle 
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in my mind by mistake, then, realising their mistake, they absolutely 
insist on coming out. I do not know where from nor what they 
are worth. But, whatever the risk, I do not think that I have the 
right to prevent the operation.” 

These ideas leapt on the wings of paradox, and paradox was her 
faith—a God who was both One and three, or a Creator whose 
son was both God and man; a world of gravity in which the host 
offered by the priest could be “both earthly matter and the body 
of Christ,” or a pattern in history by which grace could allow 
“extreme justice’ to be combined “‘with the appearance of extreme 
injustice.” Contradiction, as she maintained, was man’s wretched- 
ness; and this feeling of wretchedness was also his feeling of 
reality... .. Contradiction was his path to God because he was a 
creature and creation itself was a contradiction. ... Contradiction, 
when it was experienced right to the very depths of man’s being, 
meant laceration and the Cross... . 

That last line of thought foreshadowed Edith Stein’s last hours 
in Auschwitz; if she did not know the manner of her death until 
the end, at least as far back as 1933 she had a premonition of its 
violence when she had prayed that “His Cross which was being 
laid on the Jewish people [by Hitler]’’ might in part be borne by 
her. Accordingly it was not surprising that when she came to be 
clothed the next year that she should choose for her name in 
religion, Sister Teresa Benedicta of the Cross. As a scholar and 
lecturer, this “Fraulein Doktor” had cut something of an austere 
figure; on those that could not keep up with her intellectual 
arguments, or with her powers of endurance when kneeling, she 
was apt to let fall her remote blue eyes in judgment. Sometimes 
friends used to think of her as spinsterly, lacking in humour and 
often absurdly over-earnest, until in Carmel all this was changed. 
A strict observance of the Rule taught her to be more tolerant with 
those weaker than herself, while the daily sweeping out of her cell 
and learning to sew and embroider were pastimes that helped to 
develop the feminine side of her character; she who had been so 
accustomed to speaking publicly on subjects such as ‘‘Woman’s 
Role in Home Life” had now to put into practice in her newly- 
adopted home what she had so often taught from the platform. 
For convents have a way of forcing their brethren down to earth 
before allowing them to scale the heights of contemplation. Likewise, 
in enclosed Orders, the excitement that surrounds a clothing is 
similar to the excitement that outside surrounds a white wedding. 
There is the bridal dress with its train to be made, just as there is 
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the habit to be cut out; and in a charming book of memories 
Mother Renata describes how their new “‘sister’’ would be hurried 
from one work-room to another for fittings. True to tradition, 
this Carmel in Cologne was not without its cutters or couturiers 
—a delightful contradiction, or paradox, that cannot have failed 
to strike its new member! 

“Her person is more important than her work.’ Such was the 
verdict of the Dutch paper, De Linie, five years after her death. 
For it was in her person that she came to grips with the problem of 
her Jewish inheritance and conversion to the Christian faith, 
resolving the contraries by which the God of Israel is the God of 
Genesis and hence the Father of ail mankind whose only begotten 
‘son came to fulfil, not abolish the old Law. The God of Wrath in 
the Old Testament became for her the God of Love in the New— 
a link between Moses and Christ that was further emphasised for 
her by Pope Pius XI when, in protest against the doctrine of Aryan 
discrimination, he proclaimed in 1933 that “‘spiritually we are all 
Semites.”’ 

By a curious quirk in her make-up Simone Weil could never 
come to regard Judaism, or the Vatican, as anything but the enemies 
of Christ; nor can it be said in her defence that she was unaware 
of Hitler’s Mein Kampf, or of the slogan Juda verrecke; proof lay 
all around her—in the Paris bookshops and in the steady stream 
of exiles across France. In fact this trait in her thinking, especially 
with regard to her own violent anti-semitism, is often glossed over 
—although to refuse to face it is to misunderstand what it was that 
finally made her adopt the role of an outsider whose aim was to be 
a witness, but not a participant of orthodoxy. The Old Testament 
inspired her with horror: “Moses—starts off with a murder—Joshua 
—then a host of “Judges” (murders, betrayals)—Samuel—Saul— 
David—Solomon—Kings of Judah and Israel. ... Practically the 
only thing the Hebrews did was to exterminate.’”” When it came to 
contemporary affairs, she saw everything as subject to the force 
of gravity and gravity in turn brought everything down to earth, 
to a level of pain, disgust and despair. There was but one escape 
—upwards, an escape that could solely be achieved by waiting for 
God. To paraphrase one of the main arguments of Waiting for 
God and Gravity and Grace, it might be said that it was her belief 
that the contemplation of misery inevitably led to the contemplation 
of escape from misery—namely, to reflection on the supernatural; 
and so it was, she concluded, a man ought to love the source of his 
miseries, because “‘relentless necessity . . . distress, the crushing 
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burden of poverty and of exhausting labour, cruelty, torture, 
violent death, constraint, terror, disease—all these were but divine 
love.” Out of love God had withdrawn so that man could love him. 

In other centuries this would have been called Gnosticism. 
Indeed, in her own life from her first refusal to eat sugar as a child 
of five to her last refusal in the sanitorium to eat more than the 
diet being shared by those in Occupied France, there was apparent 
in her a strong Manichean streak as a result of which she could 
mistake self-laceration for ‘“‘acceptance of the Cross.” Her dis- 
appointment in the Jews and the Church lay in the fact that both 
were touched by mortality; the flaws which she could forgive in 
the followers of other religions—such as the Chaldeans and the 
Egyptians—she could not forgive in the case of Christians or Israel. 
She was a perfectionist who wanted either complete perfection or 
complete misery—terms which she was apt to translate as ‘‘All or 
Nothing,” thinking primarily of the Upanishads or Bhagavad-Gita 
while tending to forget that “Todo y Nada (All or Nothing) was 
just as much the maxim by which St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa of Avila had lived. 

When Sister Benedicta tried to follow these mystics of her Order 
it was her aim to let their teaching shine through her, to be a window, 
one of many, in the long aisle that stretches back through the history 
of Carmelite spirituality. Yet to this company Simone Weil found 
herself a stranger, standing alone; behind her lay the fruit trees 
of Normandy and Kent, or above shone the stars over Paris and 
London—signs alike of fragility and permanence by which she 
came to learn the meaning of eternity. In contrast, on the lecturer’s 
rostrum as in the convent choir, Edith Stein had liked to ponder the 
fragility of human nature but the permanence of truth, remembering 
that fruit-picking season in Bergzaben in the Palatinate where the 
rhythm of the day had divided itself between the orchards and the 
library. Then early one dawn, “This is the Truth,” she said to 
herself as she closed St. Teresa’s autobiography for the first time... . 

“True anchoresses are called birds. ...”’ In their lives they carry 
God’s cross, just as in their works their minds fly upwards towards 
heaven. Here lies the true balance between contemplation and 
action. But they are also called “anchors” by the author of the 
Ancrene Riwle—and again how well that description matches the 
life of Edith Stein and the works of Simone Weil. 


The Mediatress of all Graces 


OUR LADY AND THE LEGION 


The founder of the Legion of Mary reflects on the doctrine expounded 

in MEDIATRESS OF ALL GRACES, by Father Michael O’Carroll, 

C.S.Sp., 308 pages, 21/-, which was published by Golden Eagle 
Books, Ltd., Dublin. 


FRANK DUFF 


HE object of this fine book is to give understanding of Mary, 
rather than to stir up emotion about her. This is the correct 
order of proceeding. How can we love anybody properly 

whom we do not understand? This is especially true in the religious 
sphere. Our faith must be set on the foundation of right doctrine. 
What has specially to be guarded against in religion is the play of 
mere sentiment, which always rushes to some extreme; then there 
is the inevitable pendulum swing. An admirable book, Laurentin’s 
Queen of Heaven, depicts this flow and counter-flow of Marian 
doctrine during the centuries. This does not mean that the tide 
really rose too high, but rather that people thought it did, and 
recoiled. The advance towards Mary got out of its depth and 
retreated in panic. 

As a result of this recurring process, we are still left with a some- 
what inadequate Mariology. This reflects itself in the catechisms, 
so that commonly Mary is given a worship which has no better 
basis than sentiment or the confidence that she obtains favours 
for us. Such would be to sink below what is allowable for Catholics, 
for it would reduce the maternal office of Our Lady. This could 
not be a secondary matter, but primary. Our Lady is part of the 
central deposit of faith. Christianity must be Marian. As Chesterton 
once said: ““Mary must be the very badge and mark of a Papist.” 

The Church applies to Mary the words of Scripture, that God 
has set her at the beginning of our ways. And she has ever marked 
the correct path. To part company with her is to go off the right 
track. Protestantism believed that she was an excrescence and 
broke away from her. We are seeing today what has become of 
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Protestantism as a doctrinal religion. But we can behave inside 
Catholicism much as the Protestants have done outside it. 

God’s idea was not just to save man willy-nilly. Nor was it to 
reduce man’s part to a negligible dimension (typified by the 
Protestant notion that the act of signing a printed declaration of 
faith in Jesus Christ is sufficient for salvation). God’s idea was that 
man should so far as was possible contribute to his own salvation 
and to the salvation of the world. His plan pivoted on the Woman 
who was to be the Mother of the Messiah. She was to initiate the 
process of salvation by freely accepting the Redeemer, not only on 
her own behalf, but on ours. On Calvary, Our Lord completed His 
work. Likewise, Our Lady was there consummating her share in 
that work. She was a necessary element even though she was 
dependent on her Son. Failure to understand this strikes at the 
divine arrangement. 

Then, after the Gaining, the Giving. Jesus Christ reigns, 
administering the fruits of salvation, continually making intercession 
for us. Beside Him is she who was the co-operator in His mysteries 
and who, as a necessary consequence, is associated in His bestowal 
of graces. In other words, she is what we call the Mediatress of all 
graces. 

This doctrine is nowadays received by all the theologians, but 
the implications of it have not been fully grasped by all the lesser 
lights. The theologians are ahead of the faithful, which—as we 
know—has not been the case in every epoch. The Catholic people 
are today lagging behind. What proportion of them possess the 
degree of appreciation of Mary which is implied in the title, 
‘““Mediatress of all Graces”? I would say a small proportion. On 
what would I base that suggestion? On the reaction of the Catholic 
laity of the whole world to the Marian programme of the Legion 
of Mary. It will be conceded that the membership of the Legion 
provides a typical cross-section of all mankind, from ultra-primitive, 
to very advanced. That membership has accepted the Legionary 
proposition without demur, instinctively recognising it as authentic. 
But initially it has been novel to the great majority of them. 

I go no further with this than to say that it is an anomaly that 
a mere society like the Legion should be the means of getting over 
to the people a doctrine which has been taught by the Popes, which 
is so traditional among the theologians. 

Why do I speak of all theologians, in view of the fact that there 
is a certain difference of opinion among them as to the scope of 
Our Lady’s mediation? Answer: the Legion does not probe these 
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difficult depths at all, but is found confining itself to the undisputed 
ground. 

Besides that Catholic multitude which is insufficiently enlightened 
about Our Lady, there is a great, sad section which appears to be 
doubtful about her altogether. There are in fact whole countries 
where this obtains. Protestantism has done its work well. It has 
infected a proportion of Catholicism. 

What then? Obviously all must work with might and main 
towards the termination of that indefiniteness which represents the 
average Catholic attitude to Mary today. But I do not see how 
this can be effected by any means less than Papal intervention; 
that is, by a definition of Our Lady’s place in grace. We are given 
to understand that events are moving steadily in that direction. 
Such a step would be utterly important. If Mary be not given the 
full maternal role intended by God, the flow of grace is impeded. 
On the other hand, if she be properly recognised, she can always 
turn a stable into a regal palace. I have no wish to preach a panegyric 
on the Legion, but I am forced to point to it as an evident proof 
of her amazing power. As I have said, its membership is in no 
wise distinguished. In fact, the “average” Legionary is today 
coloured and poorly educated. Yet, see its impact on the world! 

Having as its only special stock-in-trade its Marian principle, 
it has already succeeded in mobilising from all the peoples of the 
world a potent spiritual apostolate, conforming to the intention of 
God that the Christian should be a co-operator with Christ, a 
contributor to salvation. The Legion has shown its capacity to 
spiritualise its members even to the stage of martyrdom, to produce 
vocations in number, to win conversion on an impressive scale, to 
impart enthusiasm and fortitude, to create unity and fraternity. 

Whence all that? Unquestionably it is all derived from the 
Legion’s attitude to the New Eve, the Mother of Christianity, the 
Mediatress of all Graces. If so, how much do we not owe to Father 
Michael O’Carroll who, at the expense of such labour and ability, 
has given us this magnificent book. It shows us our Mother vividly, 
tells us God’s idea in regard to her, leads us to an enlightened 
loving and serving of her, and thereby gives us full Christianity. 


The True Pattern of Religious Life 


The following article is an extract from a sermon preached by St: 
Francis of Sales in the Monastery of the Visitation at Annecy on 
the Eve of the Epiphany, 5 January 1618, at the Clothing ceremony 
of Sisters Louise-Marie Barfelly and Francoise-Gasparde de la Grave. 
Fathcr Vincent Kerns, M.S.F.S., has translated it from the Annecy 
Edition of the saint’s works, Vol. IX, sermon xvii, pp. 141-143. 


ST. FRANGIS OF SALES 


ONASTIC discipline, according to the Fathers of the Church, 
can be summed up in one word: self-denial. Let us see how 
wonderfully Our Lord practised this all through His child- 

hood. We shall grasp it better, if we take three points. I shall apply 
them to the three virtues every oo vows to practise: poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

To begin with: where could you find an example of greater 
poverty than Our Blessed Lord’s? Even before His birth He 
surrendered all hereditary claims. The little town where He was born 
could to some extent be called His own, since He was of David’s 
clan; yet, so great was His detachment, we find Him sharing a 
stable’s shelter with the cattle, a manger for His cradle. 

Have you ever thought of the privations He endured on His 
journey into Egypt and during His sojourn there? So great was His 
poverty, it amounted almost to destitution. He depended on charity 
for everything. He could not provide for Himself. All His needs 
were supplied by His foster-father, St. Joseph, the Holy Family’s 
breadwinner, who earned their livelihood with the sweat of his 
brow. The Divine Child, not being able to earn His own living, 
received it as an alms from St. Joseph, for He was not St. Joseph’s 
child, but only Mary’s. 

When it came to leaving Egypt after the death of Herod, the 
Holy Family would not have been undecided whether to go to 
Israel or return to Judea, if they had owned any property in Israel. 
Since they possessed nothing, or very little, they did not know 
where to go. 

Our dear Master’s love of poverty was also responsible for His 
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being called a Nazarene. He adopted this name because Nazareth 
was an obscure village regarded so scornfully by its more important 
neighbours that it was unbelievable, as Nathaniel remarked, that 
anything good could come from it. Our Lord could have taken His 
name from Bethlehem or Jerusalem, but that would have failed 
to satisfy His love for the least and poorest of things. 

Let us pass to the second point: an utter renunciation of sensual 
pleasure. Our Lord was always the incarnation of matchless purity. 
We should notice, however, how He refrained from satisfying even 
the legitimate cravings of sense pleasure from the very moment of 
His birth. 

His sense of touch, first of all, was mortified by the experience 
of extreme cold. You may remember St. Bridget’s revelation con- 
cerning Our Lord’s birth. She says that Our Lady was in ecstasy 
when Our Lord was born. It was not until she suddenly awoke to 
her surroundings and saw Him lying naked on the ground, that 
she picked Him up and wrapped Him in His swaddling-clothes. 

Then, His sense of smell. What fragrance or perfume is to be 
found in a stable? A great deal of care usually surrounds the birth 
of royal children, and everything is fresh and clean. At the birth 
of Our Lord, who was not only man but God as well, there was 
none of these things. 

What were the first sounds to awake His hearing? No sweet 
melodies, but only the lowing and braying of an ox and an ass 
saluted the King of heaven’s birth. 

Perhaps the only one of His senses to find 2 temporary satisfaction 
was His taste, as He fed on the milk of heaven at His Mother’s 
breast. In the words of the Song of Songs: ““Wine cannot ravish 
the senses like that embrace, nor the fragrance of rare perfumes 
match it for delight.” 

As for our third point: has anyone ever achieved that utter 
denial of self and complete submission to the will of superiors 
which Our Lord practised? It is in this matter of obedience that 
the Divine Child so clearly shows Himself to be a true religious. 
Our Lady and St. Joseph were His superiors. They led and carried 
Him from place to place, and He allowed them to do so without 
the slightest comment. 

He was obedient even to human nature itself. He was quite 
content, like other children, to grow and learn to speak. It was in 
His power to work miracles, and yet He did not do so. Miracles 
there were in plenty at His birth—the call of the Gentiles in the 
persons of the Wise Men who came to adore Him, the call of the 
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shepherds, the chorus of angels in the night skies—but none from 
Him. Outwardly He appeared a little child, just like any other. 

He made no revelations. He, who enlightens the angelic minds 
and through whom those spirits understand and have knowledge 
of all things, left it to these heavenly messengers to make known 
what was necessary to His foster-father. The Holy Family were to 
flee from Herod, but not a word of warning escapes Him; He waits 
for the angel’s command. On the death of Herod they were to 
return from Egypt. He could have told His Mother or St. Joseph 
that Herod was dead, that there was no longer any reason to fear 
for their safety. But no; He waits until an angel reveals it to St. 
Joseph. Have we not cause for wonderment at the holy Child’s 
complete abandonment of Himself to the will of His superiors, 
to the extent of not giving the slightest hint that would hasten their 
departure? 

It is not without significance that Our Lord, the treasury of all 
the sciences, Wisdom and Knowledge itself, should nevertheless 
preserve a constant silence. This is not the world’s way, where 
those with but an ounce of knowledge cannot keep their tongues 
still, so keen are they to be thought clever and well-informed. 

Since Our Lord came to give us a perfect example of monastic 
life, it is only fitting that many people should follow His lead and 
embrace a state of life so dear to Him. Their place in this life is 
close to our crucified Saviour, learning His love for us, and 
remembering that He died for us so that we might live to love 
Him in return. Amen. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Without the Holy Spirit, we are like a stone on the 
roadside. . . . Take in one hand a sponge filled with water 
and, in the other, a small stone. Squeeze them both equally. 
Nothing will come out of the stone, but you will make 
plenty of water flow out of the sponge. The sponge is the 
soul filled with the Holy Spirit. The stone is the cold and 
hard heart where the Holy Spirit does dwell. 

THE Cur& p’Ars. The Abbé Nodet has prepared an 
edition of the saint’s sermons from which his many 
quotations from other authors (it was the fashion of 
the time) have been eliminated. The above was taken 
from an extract published in Lie Vie Spirituelle, May 
1958. 


Digest of Papal Documents 


OUR fourth digest covers Papal addresses and documents published in the 

OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of March and the end of April, 

1958. Everything of merely local or sectional interest is omitted, everything 

else which has a bearing on the spiritual life is either summarised or translated. 

A list of the documents omitted is given at the end. Father Austin Flannery, O.P. 

is responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct quotations are 
indented or placed between inverted commas. 


Apostolic Advance and Conservation 
In the course of an address to Neapolitan workers on 9 March, the Holy 

Father said that the Church’s apostolate has always been guided by her 

determination 
to win new territories for Christ, but without abandoning those already 
won; to advance in new directions and using new methods, but without 
relinquishing those proven by tradition; to attempt new undertakings, 
but not at the expense of the old. 

The Pope went on to make it clear that it was not an inactive or unwatchful 

conservatism he had in mind: 
Let no one be tempted to think that today’s losses can be recovered 
tomorrow, or that the good, the true, and good sense will always, of 
themselves, triumph in the end. It is true that with your people’s extra- 
ordinary powers of recovery it has been possible to rebuild a great city 
left in ruins ten years ago, but the same is not true of the ruins of souls, 
of traditions, of morals, or the spiritual life. ‘Watch ye, therefore, and 
pray” (Matt., 26:41), We bid you, in the words of the Divine Master 
(Oss. Rom., 10-11 March, 1958). 


Hope for the World 
The Holy Father addressed an immense gathering of young Italian Catholic 
Actionists on 19 March, on the occasion of the ninetieth anniversary of the 
foundation of Gioventi Italiana di Azione Cattolica. He spoke about the 
achievements and the promise of Italian Catholic Action and told his hearers 
that their numbers and their enthusiasm showed “the measure of the 
indestructible, dynamic and ever-increasing vitality of the Church.” He reminded 
them that they had weathered the “‘winter’’ of the war years and were now 
facing a new “spring.” Signs of a new awakening were everywhere, he told 
them: in the enormous increase in material prosperity, helped by a sort of 
“chain-reaction”’ of scientific progress; in the consequent greatly-increased leisure 
for cultural pursuits and greatly-improved facilities for cultural interchanges; 
in men’s deepened awareness of the unity of mankind: 
For the first time, men have become conscious, not only of their increasing 
interdependence, but also of their stupendous unity. The result of this 
is that mankind will become ever more ready to see itself as the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Consequently, men of good-will will become increasingly 
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convinced of their need of the Christian solution for the many problems 
that cause such anxious concern to the world (Oss. Rom., 20-21 March, 
1958). 


Patriotism 
On 23 March the Pope addressed a group of Marchigiani (people who hail 
from the Italian Marche, the region between Pesaro and Pescara on the Adriatic 
coast) resident in Rome. Reminding them of the claims of the Marche on their 
affections, he went on to say that regional loyalties should not detract from 
loyalty to country. He deplored a tendency, which was manifest in some 
quarters, to take a disparaging view of patriotism, as though love of one’s 
own country necessarily implied disliking other countries. But he went on to 
say that patriotism, in its turn, can degenerate into excessive nationalism. He 
continued: 
To avoid such a contingency, you must lock far beyond your own country, 
your outlook must embrace the world. But if a world-outlook is to avoid 
being prejudicial to love of region orscountry, it must focus on one supreme 
reality—the Church. You must become living members of the Church. 
Remarking that not only individuals and families but also cities should be 
living parts of the Church, the Pope said that there are some Italians who fear 
that the Church will take from the State what belongs to it. He continued: 
As if ‘“‘to give to Caesar what belongs to him’’ were not a command of 
Jesus; as if the legitimate, healthy laicity of the State were not one of the 
principles of Catholic doctrine; as if the Church had not always endeavoured 
to keep the two powers distinct but united—in a unity forged according 
to right principles; as if confusion of the sacred with the profane has not 
been most in evidence when numbers of the faithful have defected from 
the Church. 

Cities will be living parts of the Church if, in them, the lives of individuals, 
of families, of collectivities, great and small, are nourished by the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ which is love of God and, in God, love of one’s neighbour— 
of all men (Oss. Rom., 24-25 March, 1958). 


The Influence of Lay-apostles 
Addressing representatives of the shoe-making industry of Vigevano, Italy, 
on 29 May, the Holy Father told them that the spiritual life of their city left 
much to be desired and that the clergy there had great need of the help of 
competent and zealous lay-folk who would be “‘an effective leavening among 
the people in whose midst they live.” He went on to say that the liturgy of 
Palm Sunday and Good Friday were a reminder of how effective a leaven a 
few dedicated men could be—the crowd who had welcomed Our Lord to 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday were swayed by a few zealots on Good Friday so 
that they cried out for His condemnation. The Pope continued: 
If a few wicked men are able, by their insinuations and promptings, to 
befoul men’s hearts, to spread discord and to incite to rebellion, one can 
see how a group of devoted souls can succeed—because they are bent 
on it—in influencing and leading to what is good those who stand irresolute, 
waiting for someone who will come and show them an objective and the 
way to attain it. 
Reminding his listeners of the need for apostolic action in rural areas and in 
factories, the Holy Father continued: 
Approach your erring brothers with affectionate solicitude: they are not 
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evil, they have been led astray by others; substitute your influence for 
that of those whom We must label perverse, though it pains Us to say 
it, who have succeeded in deceiving them, in blinding and bewitching 
them. Impart to them the certitude that only in Jesus will they find peace 
of soul, only with Jesus will their families know contentment (Oss. Rom., 
30 March, 1958). 


Death of a Christian; War and the ‘‘Missing”’ 

The Holy Father addressed a group comprising the families of war-victims 
and of men reported ‘“‘missing’’ in wartime, on 30 March. Remarking that 
for those who have not the faith, death is a terrible and final separation, he 
went on to say that it appeared in very different light to Christians: 

For them, death is not destruction of life, but its transformation. The 
body indeed decays, but the soul frees itself and flies to God, possesses 
Him and is possessed by Him; it is happy with Him until the day when 
the body too arises and, re-united with the soul, is happy with it forever. 
. . . Neither are the ‘“‘missing’’ completely lost to those who have the faith. 
God’s regard follows them everywhere. God, their loving and omnipotent 
Father knows where they are, what they are doing, what their needs are. 
But not only are they present to His sight, He also provides for 
them. The words of Jesus are verified in their regard, ‘“‘the hairs of 
their heads are numbered”’ (Matt., 10:30) and “‘not one of them shall 
be lost’’ (cfr. Luke 21: 18) without the permission or the will of the Heavenly 
Father. ... We pray also that, after the spilling of blood in so many fields, 
after the suffering of so many soldiers and of so many families left desolate 
and abandoned, the Lord will avert the danger of another war. A war 
which would be a “‘world’’ war as none other has been and, therefore, 
would be horrible and disastrous for humanity as none other has been 
(Oss. Rom., 5 April, 1958). 


Christ the Light of the World; Christian Pacifism 

The Holy Father developed his Easter discourse around the great theme of 
the Easter liturgy—the Light of Christ, Lumen Christi—reminding his listeners 
that all men look to Christ for truth and life, for light and grace. “‘The Christian 
Pasch,”’ he told them, “dispenses light everlastingly . . . The ‘Alleluia’ which 
the Church sings today all over the world . . . is a living testimony that Christ 
is at all times the ‘light of the world’, and will be that until the end of the 
world. . .” He went on to remind them that, just as light was the first element 
which God created, so the light of Christ is the source of the whole of the new 
creation. ‘“That means’, he told them, “‘that only through Christ and in Christ 
will man achieve his own personal perfection’’. 

The Pope then pointed out the universal implications of this truth: that if 
men only turned towards the Light, opening their minds and hearts to its rays, 
“what serenity and hope would flourish in this our valley”; that on the other 
hand: 

if inner tragedies rend men’s spirits, if scepticism and emptiness dry up so 
many hearts, if untruth is now numbered among the weapons of war, if 
hatred flares up between classes and between nations, if wars and revolu- 
tions break out continually from one meridian to the other, if crimes are 
perpetrated, the weak oppressed, the innocent led astray, if laws are flouted, 
if the roads to peace are impassable—if, in a word, this our valley is still 
furrowed by rivers of tears, notwithstanding the marvels accomplished by 
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modern man... it is a sign that there is something which has been with- 
drawn from under the clarifying and fertilising light of God. Let the 
splendour of the Resurrection, therefore, be an invitation to men to restore 
to the life-giving light of Christ . . . the world and all that it embraces. 

The Pope went on to point out that those who are looking for the light of 
Christ would find it in the Church of Christ, which is Light from Light, Lumen 
de Lumine. He said that if there are shadows as well as light in the Church, 
this is inevitable, whenever you have a reality which is human as well as divine; 
but that “the shadow of man, far from obscuring the light of God, makes it 
stand out all the more’’. The divine light in the Church is there for all to see, in: 

the Church’s alert vigilance over doctrine, her assiduous diffusion and 
defence of truth, her unhurried prudence in the face of novelties and change, 
her impartiality in contests between classes and nations, her inflexible 
defence of the rights of all men, her intrepidity in the face of the enemies 
of God and of society. Let each of you ask himself, what would now be 
left of the world if that light had been lacking? 

In yet another development of his central theme, the Pope pointed out that, 
if the Church is Light from Light, it follows that each member of the Church is 
a light to the world: “‘You are the light of the world’? (Matt., 5:14). This places 
a grave responsibility on Christians, he added: “‘Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven”’ (ibid., 16). He went on: 

But what ‘“‘good works” more beneficial to mankind can Christians as 
a whole attempt, at the present time, than to promote, with all their power, 
the firm re-establishment of a just peace. Individuals and peoples, nations 
and states, institutions and groups are invited by the King of Peace to 
devote themselves perseveringly and with confidence to this work, so 
conducive to God’s glory. To it the Christian world must dedicate all its 
imposing reserves of intelligence, prudence and, where necessary, un- 
yielding firmness, helped by all other true lovers of peace. A sincere desire 
for peace, a readiness to practice the reasonable self-denial that its pursuit 
demands, the frank discussion of the problems involved: these will inevitably 
dispel the clouds of distrust. But if that does not happen—a sequel which 
God forbid—it will be known at the end whom to hold responsible for the 
present disharmonies. Be you, therefore, the light of peace in this dark 
world, and God be with you, come what may. (Oss. Rom., 7-8 April, 1958.) 


The Pastoral Care of Adolescents 
On the 1 April, the Holy Father wrote a letter for the sixty-ninth national 
congress of the hundred-years-old Union des Oeuvres Catholiques (an association 
devoted to the study of the problems of the parochial pastorate and of the 
formation of youth) held at Angers, France. The letter was addressed to the 
bishop of Angers. In the course of it, the Pope complimented the participants 
on their choice of theme for this year’s congress—the pastoral care of adoles- 
cents. He noted that the speakers would examine the problems of adolescence, 
which, he said, is ‘‘a difficult age, full of shyness and of desires, an easy prey 
to temptation, yet sensible to the appeal of ideals”; that they would give par- 
ticular attention to the conditions apt to secure the religious perseverance of 
the young’ “‘during those critical years and in a world frequently hostile’. Of 

the speakers he said: 

Let them examine all these questions with a living faith, which refuses to 
compromise with the precepts of the moral law and does not underestimato 
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the value of supernatural means in the formation of a Christian. Let them 
approach them with a sane optimism, worthy of Catholic educationalists 
who appreciate the resources of nature transformed by grace and have 
experienced the power of the call of Christ to attract a young person. 
Let them treat these problems with a true pedagogical competence, which 
does not hesitate to benefit by recent progress in this domain, and with a 
wide-awake pastoral sense, which sees to it, especially, that the adolescents 
grow up in Christian communities whose fervour is an example to them 
and a support. (Oss. Rom., 10 April, 1958.) 


Psychology and Morality 

The Holy Father addressed the participants in the thirteenth International 
Congress of Applied Psychology on 10 April. Some Catholic psychologists 
had asked him for directives on certain disputed points; divergences of view 
between psychologists and theologians had left them uncertain how to act. 

. The disputed points concerned (a) the morality of the employment of certain 
techniques to discover the secrets of a man’s innermost soul, (b) the more 
general problem of defining a psychologist’s moral responsibility and the limits 
which morality sets him. 

The Holy Father defined the human personality as a union of soul and body 
in which the soul is the determining and governing factor, and he went on to 
remind his hearers of certain basic truths about the nature of man, pointing out 
that if a practising psychologist ignored them he would: gravely misunderstand 
his patient. The first of these is that man is entirely the work of God, both as 
natural man and as grace-elevated man. The Christian came forth from the 
hand of the Creator made in His image. He is also—we know this from Revela- 
tion—a son of God, in Christ. The second truth is that man’s nature is perfected 
only by conforming to objective norms of morality. If he “‘neglects or despises 
them” his personality will become “‘deformed and imperfect”. The third truth 
is that man is responsible and free and, therefore, capable of obeying the laws 
of morality. Six principles can be deduced from this truth, the Pope told his 
hearers: 

(1) Every man must be considered normal until the contrary is proved. 

(2) A normal man is not only theoretically free, he can also really avail of 
his freedom. 

(3) A normal man when he uses, as he should, the spiritual energies at his 
disposal, is able to overcome the difficulties which stand in the way of 
the observance of the moral law. 

(4) Abnormal psychological tendencies are not always compelling and do 
not always destroy the subject’s freedom. 

(5) Not even the dynamisms of the unconscious and the subconscious are 
irresistible; they can, in large measure, be mastered, especially by the 
normal subject. 

(6) The normal man is, therefore, ordinarily responsible for the decisions 
he makes. 

Lastly, the Pope reminded his hearers of what he called the “‘eschatological 
aspect” of man’s personality: that, while he retains freedom to choose good or 
evil all through his life, his final choice will be made irrevocable by death. 

The remainder of the long address was taken up with practical directives to 
psychologists. While acknowledging the enormous good being done by 
psychology, he insisted that the moral law sets limits to what can be attempted— 
even with the best of motives—in the name of science. Certain methods of 
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probing man’s innermost secrets are to be reprobated—he instanced the “‘truth- 
serum” and the “‘lie-detector’. But even legitimate methods of probing a man’s 
soul may not be used if (a) the patient has not given his consent, and that freely, 
(b) if the rights of a third party (friend, family, State, etc.) are injured in the 
process, (c) if religion, morality, decency, etc. suffer. An absolute prohibition, 
however, need not necessarily obtain in either of the last two cases; one has to 
weigh the good envisaged against the possible evil consequence and the likelihood 
of its occurring. (Oss. Rom., 11 April, 1958.) 


Oriental Monasticism 

On 11 April the Holy Father addressed the participants in an international 
congress of students of Oriental Monasticism. Remarking that Oriental 
Monasticism was now but a shadow of its former glory, he said that he welcomed 
the efforts being made to revive it. He gave a brief résumé of the origins of 
monasticism: chastity had flourished from the beginning of Christianity, a 
symptom of the profound change being wrought in the world by Christianity, 
and celibates found it better to retire into the solitude of the desert in order to 
escape the blandishments of the world; but, even there, they were not safe 
from the assaults of the demon, with the result that they tended to gather round 
a recognised master in the spiritual life, who would advise them and encourage 
them in their trials; it emerged, however, in time, that the influence of the 
master was not enough, that he could not hope to form his disciples unless he 
could compel their obedience in the name of a Rule; it was thus that the oriental 
monastic orders originated. Remarking that the spirit of oriental monasticism 
is to be traced in all the great religious orders, the Holy Father went on to 
describe its spirit: 

What one can call the spirituality of the desert, that form of contem- 
plative spirit which searches for God in silence and complete renunciation, 
is a profound impulse of the Spirit. It will never cease to exist, as long as 
there are hearts to hear its voice. It is not fear or repentance or mere 
prudence which peoples the solitudes of monasteries. It is the love of God. 
If only there were, in the midst of great cities, in the richest countries as 
well as on the plains of the Ganges or in the African jungle, souls capable 
of finding contentment in spending their whole lives in adoration and 
praise, who would consecrate themselves voluntarily to thanksgiving and 
intercession, who would freely accept the role of standing for humanity 
before the Creator, protectors and advocates for their brothers before the 
Father of heaven—what a victory for the Almighty, what a glory for the 
Saviour! And monasticism is, in essence, nothing more than that. (Osse. 
Rom., 13 April, 1958.) 


Religious Life: Problems of Adaptation 


The Holy Father sent a letter, dated the 3 April, to the first congress of 
Portuguese religious orders, held at Lisbon from the 8 to 14 April. A good 
deal of the letter was taken up with an historical résumé of religious life in 
Portugal and with problems peculiar to Portugal. Some parts of it, however, 
were of general import. He said that religious orders, even the most ancient, 
not only. retained their full usefulness in the modern world, but were quite 
capable of adaptation to modern needs. Describing how the adaptation should 
be effected, the Holy Father said: 

It is not sufficient that superiors command and subjects obey. There 
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must also be an interior conformity of spirit—fostered by the preparation 
of the candidates, the instruction of the novices, the way of life of the 
professed religious—so that it will clearly emerge what elements are necessary 
and immutable in the Institute, what are mere traditions added in the 
course of the centuries and, therefore, fit subjects for adaptation to changing 
times. 

The Holy Father went on to say that it is imperative that the members of 
each religious institute should have a clear appreciation of what distinguishes 
them from other religious institutions. If they lack this clear perception, he 
said, they cannot hope properly to adapt their own institute to the needs of 
modern times. Referring again to the “‘added traditions”, he said that they 
should not be dropped merely because of their antiquity. Even ancient things 
are capable of perpetual renewal: ‘“‘tempora perpetuo renovantur’’. But they 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of a greater good, when new needs 
demand it or new norms of ecclesiastical discipline. (Oss. Rom., 16 April, 1958.) 


Vocation and the Mystical Body 

During the course of an address on 16 April to the participants in the twelfth 
national congress of Italian farmers, the Holy Father spoke of the value of each 
man’s vocation in the eyes of God: 

Granted that every man has the right to improve, with all licit means, 
his own condition, it is also true that every life is of itself a thing of value 
in the eyes of God and men. A good life is equivalent to the fulfilment of 
a sacred duty, an authentic service of God, an act of love for Him and, 
through Him, an act of love for one’s neighbour. If, furthermore, one 
takes into account that all Christians are part of a mysterious edifice, 
whose corner-stone is Christ (Eph., 2:20-21), that they are all grafted onto 
the same living tree-trunk, the divine Saviour (cf. Rom., 11:24), that they 
are members of one body, under the same head, the incarnate God (Eph., 
5:30)—then one realises that it does not matter what species of stone, of 
branch, of member they are. What matters, rather, is that each of them 
knows how to remain in position, fulfilling his function perfectly. Every 
labour will thus be the execution of the command of Jesus, the fulfilment 
of His desire, He will give it consistency, efficacy and value. (Oss. Rom., 
18 April, 1958.) 


The Church and Human Values 

In the course of a radio-message on 24 April to the people of Sardinia on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the coronation of Our Lady of Bonaria, 
the Holy Father spoke of the Church’s outlook on human values (the remainder 

of the address was taken up with Sardinia’s own problems and progress): 
The Church wishes that the lives of peoples, no less than of individuals, 
should develop in keeping with the various elements that form their make-up. 
Nothing that is of genuine value must be excluded, development must not 
show preference to one side nor be to the detriment of the other. The 
Church does not fear progress and modernity. All things can and ought to 
help build the Christian city, religion and science, technical knowledge and 
economics, labour, culture, art. No limits are set to human activity, except 
those imposed by the moral evaluation of things, according to the teaching of 
St. Paul who wrote as follows to the Philippians: “‘And now, brethren, 
all that rings true, all that commands reverence, and all that makes for 
right; all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that is gracious in the telling; 
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virtue and merit, wherever virtue and merit are found—let this be the 
argument of your thoughts”. (Philip., 4:8) (Oss. Rom., 26 April, 1958.) 


Our Lady and the Apostolate; the Mystical Body 

On the 26 April, the Holy Father addressed the participants in the fourth 
national congress of Italian Sodalities of Our Lady. He told his hearers, in the 
course of his address, that Our Lady should be for them a model, for their 
lives and for their activities, and went on to say that, in response to the needs 
of this age, their apostolic activities should be accompanied by a deepening 
penetration of the meaning of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. On the first 
of these points, the Pope said: 

It can be said that the essence of devotion to Our Lady consists, in the 
first place, in a sentiment of respect and veneration for the Mother of God; 
secondly, in a sentiment of confidence in her power and goodness; finally, 
in a sentiment of filial love, whcih would reciprocate in some measure her 
motherly love. But the veneration will not be sincere, the confidence not 
very profound, the love will not be more than sentimentality and protesta- 
tions, unless the soul which claims to be devoted to Mary tries to imitate 
her virtue, to make its life a copy of hers. 

The Pope acknowledged that some of Our Lady’s qualities were quite beyond 
our imitation, but said that this did not prevent us from looking to her and from 
asking her help, in order that we become invested by “‘at least a ray of her 
superhuman beauty’. He continued: 

Learn therefore from her to see things truly and wholly; learn to live by 
faith. Proclaim, in imitation of her, that there is nothing in heaven for you, 
outside of God; that you want nothing on earth, except Him. Proclaim 
that your sole desire is to remain united to God, to place in Him your hope 
(cf. Psalm 72:28). 

He told his hearers that, their outlook and desires thus conformed to 
God’s, their activities too should be in complete conformity with God’s will. 
They should be willing to obey not merely God’s spoken commands, but His 
merest suggestion, “even if it is a mere whisper in your innermost souls”. To 
suffering no less than to joy they should say with Our Lady, “‘Be it done’’, Fiat. 

When the Pope told the Sodalists that they were to take Our Lady as the 
model of their activity also, it was the apostolate he had in mind principally. 
He told them that they were to become apostolate-minded, that, as Our Lady 
had always done, they were to make the Church’s joys and sorrows their own: 

Look, therefore, to Mary, dear daughters. Conforming your outlook to 
the Church’s, as your rule prescribes (cf. Rule 33), make the Church’s 
cares your own, and her sorrows, her hopes, her joys. Let none of you 
think she can be a perfect Sodalist if she confines her religious life to 
assistance at Holy Mass in a secluded chapel, with chant and prayers; 
perhaps with spiritual exhortations added. Let no one think, either, that 
she can be a true Sodalist by making it her exclusive preoccupation to 
procure for herself the highest possible grade of Christian perfection, 
without a care for the fate of others. 

The Pope added that Sodalists should engage in the apostolate not only as 
individuals, but also as a collectivity, making common cause, also, with other 
associations. He then went on to develop his last point, the need for profound 
penetration of the meaning of the doctrine of the Mystical Body: 

But there is another matter which is of such importance for the world 
of today that it is an imperative duty for you, cost what it may in energy 
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and time. The Church has a special mission in this tormented epoch of 
human history. If it is true that every truth has its moment, it can be said 
that this is the hour of the Church considered as the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Since therefore you are to consider the Sodalities of Our Lady 
within the framework of the Church’s mission, do your utmost to penetrate, 
as far as this is possible, the meaning of this stupendous mystery which 
was enunciated and treated with luminous clarity by St. Paul. 

The Pope went on to say that, in the world at large, the concept of the unity 
of humanity is gaining ever greater ground, All political and social movements, 
he told them, build their theories on the notion of the State or of the world as 
a community. Men have learned more and more to regard themselves as organic 
parts of a single whole, are becoming more and more conscious of their obliga- 
tions to the whole. Consequently, they are becoming increasingly receptive to 
doctrines which regard humanity as a single body. “It is the mission of the 
Church’’, the Pope told them, ‘‘to prove that only the doctrine of Christ is 
capable of saving and re-animating the world’. (Oss. Rom., 28-29 April. 1958.) 


Documents omitted 


The following documents were omitted from the present digest. The date of 
its publication in the Osservatore Romano is given in brackets after the descrip- 
tion of each document: Address to members of the Association des Dames 
Adoratrices, to students of the Raffaella Maria school and to nuns of the con- 
gregation Servantes du Sacré Coeur de Jésus (6 March); reply to an address by 
the diplomatic corps accredited to the Holy See (13 March); letters, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their elevation to the purple, to Cardinals Fumasoni 
(14 March), Della Costa (15 March), Maurilio Fossati (16 March), Federico 
Tedeschini (17-18 March); address to Lufthansa officials and an address to 
members of the Icelandic parliament (5 April); letters, on the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of their dioceses’ foundation, to the archbishops of New 
York, Philadelphia and Louisville (9 April) and of Boston (10 April); address 
to a parliamentary delegation from France and French Africa (14-15 April); 
address to scientists who had met for a symposium on the effects of radiation 
(17 April); letters to Mons Misuraca on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 
(19 April) and to Mons Cicognani on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
episcopal consecration (24 April); address at the beatification of Blessed Teresa 
di Gesti Jornet e Ibars (30 April). 


AT GOD'S TABLE 


The altar is the table to which the heavenly Father 
invites us. Through salvation we have become sons and 
daughters of God, and His house is ours. At the altar 
we enjoy the intimate community of His sacred table. 
From His hand we receive the ‘“‘bread of heaven,’ the 
word of truth, and, far excelling all imagineable gifts, His 
own incarnate Son, the living Christ (see John 6). What 
is given us, then, is at once corporal reality and sentient 
truth, Life and Person, in short—Gift. 


Romano Guardini, Before Mass (Longmans), p. 49. 


Book Reviews 


Contemporary Theology 


Fragen der Theologie heute. Herausgegeben von Johannes Feiner, Josef Triitsch 
und Franz Bockle. Benziger Verlag Einsiedeln. Pp. 590. Swiss francs 26.80. 


TurReeE professors of the seminary of Chur in Switzerland have published this 
book to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of their college. But if the occasion of the book is a commemoration, the book 
itself is very much of the present and indeed of the future. Its general purpose 
is to give those who are interested some idea of the general movement of thought 
in various parts of the theological field today. It might come as a surprise to 
some to know that there is any movement in theology at all; but even the most 
unsympathetic to the idea of a living theology will be excited by the contemporary 
vitality of theology of which this book is a most valuable and welcome proof. 
Twenty-one themes are treated by as many authors, and the authors have been 
chosen because of their particular competence to deal with each subject. The 
result is nothing less than thrilling. One rises from the reading of this book 
with the glad conviction that theology is the least dismal of all the sciences 
and that there is no avenue of theological reflexion which does not offer 
exhilarating prospects and rewarding insights. Indeed, how could it be otherwise 
when believing, informed and skilful minds lead one into an ever fuller and 
more fruitful understanding of the infinite mystery of God. 

There are three parts in the book. The first part is devoted to questions of 
fundamental theology. One expects to find the influence of Bultmann in pages 
written by theologians of the German-speaking world, and, right enough, the 
very first contribution on Myth and Revelation shows how non-Catholic 
theology has sharpened the wits of the orthodox and made us think out more 
clearly the meaning of our own positions. The leading Catholic authors are 
drawn on generously by most of the contributors. The first contributor is 
much indebted to H. Rahner, S.J., and quotes his lovely line “Alle Lampen 
Griechenlands brennen fiir die Sonne Christus.”” There are also contributions 
on Faith, Tradition, the Inspiration and Inerrancy of Holy Writ, the Old and 
the New Testaments, and finally on the Apostolic Succession and the Primacy. 
One is glad to see that the writer on biblical inspiration is appreciative of P. 
Benoit’s recent contribution to our understanding of this mystery. 

The second part of the book is devoted to themes in dogmatic theology. 
The leading essay by Karl Rahner, S.J., of Innsbruck, is on Nature and Grace, 
a subject that Fr. de Lubac’s work on the Supernatural of some years ago has 
made a very topical one. I found this a most stimulating paper. Fr. Rahner 
is much opposed to the idea of the Supernatural as being only an entitative 
mode of the natural, offering nothing to consciousness; he thinks this is the 
view of ‘some theologians. He is opposed to a mainly objective method in 
apologetics and is very aware of the part played by subjective experience in 
the individual case. Grace-life is part of conscious experience, he thinks; not 
just an entitative elevation of our nature of which we cannot be conscious. 
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But a thomist might reply that what we are conscious of is an accompaniment 
on the psychological level of something so deep and wonderful that to be 
conscious of it would be to be in heaven. What we experience is rather on the 
level of the Gifts of the Spirit, not in the deep heart of Grace itself. But to 
the extent that grace always brings the gifts with it, one may be said, because 
of grace, to taste and see how sweet is the Lord. Fr. Rahner’s conviction that 
faith is something to be experienced is true as far as the superficial meeting 
with God which it involves is concerned; but there is a dark knowledge, a 
secret encounter, a “‘light’’ which, as St. John of the Cross teaches, we carry 
within the vessel of consciousness as within a shell that hides. This is the 
ontological transfiguration of the graced mind which Fr. Rahner seems to fail 
fully to appreciate. The way of experience is most precious and without the 
gifts of the Spirit our religion would be humanly just a matter of cold-bloodedly 
accepting the truth; but the gifts of the Spirit are not theological virtues, and 
the felt communions and consolations which they bring are on a level less 
sublime than that of the dark union with God by faith and hope and love. 

The ‘“‘illuminations” and “inspirations” of actual grace are first and foremost 
outside consciousness. What can at times be experienced and felt are lights 
and impulses on the level of the gifts of the Spirit. Just as we distinguish between 
sanctifying grace with the theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
so we should distinguish between actual grace and the motio spiritus sancti 
(though indeed the latter always involves the former). 

But Fr. Rahner’s reflections, springing from his anxiety to make religion 
relevant to modern man, will make thomists realise how they cannot afford 
to neglect their doctrine of the gifts. It contains all they have to say about 
“experience” in religion. And if they are less attached than others to the way 
of interior feeling, they know with Fr. Rahner that they cannot live without it. 

Fr. Rahner has excellent things to say on how human life is lived in an 
“atmosphere” of actual grace; the good acts of a sinner include an inefficacious 
turning to God, which is the result of actual grace. This atmosphere is not 
something entirely outside consciousness (and one agrees); although if we did 
not know from revelation about God’s action on us we might not suspect 
that there was in this “atmosphere” anything beyond nature. 

Further essays in this second section include remarkable papers on 
Christology and Mariology. There are contributions on human origins, 
ecclesiology, the sacraments and the last things. The third section is concerned 
with practical theology. Economics, preaching, liturgy, the place of the lay-man 
in the Church, earthly interests; all these matters are treated with authority 
and with what most of these authors would probably call an “existential” 
awareness of the modern situation. This is no mere manual of cerebral theology. 
It is a richly human book. 

WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


In the Whole Christ. By Mgr. Emile Guerry. (Dans le Christ total; trans. by 
M. G. Carroll.) St. Paul Publications, London; Browne and Nolan, 
Dublin. Pp. xx+331. 18/-. 

Tue long-suffering reading public has had to put up during the last twenty 

years or so with a great deal of breathless enthusiasm from popular writers 

fresh from personal discovery of the doctrine of the Mystical Body and equipped 
often with only a partial, and sometimes disconcertingly individual, appreciation 
of its meaning and implications. At least one German writer of the thirties, 
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carried away, no doubt, by his political convictions, saw in it the charter of a 
Herrenvolk of the baptised. Catholic social groups, while drawing magnificent 
practical conclusions from it, seem at times almost to have reduced it to one 
of its applications, making it out to be nothing more than a sophisticated 
te-statement of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. The if-you-don’t- 
want-to-sing-go-home species of liturgist has not always avoided giving the 
impression that his understanding of the Mystical Body was limited to non- 
essentials. Apart from such distortions (which bear indirect witness to its 
richness) the doctrine has suffered from a weight of cliché and platitude in 
works of popularisation published in English-speaking countries: so many 
books and so little real attempt to exploit the mystery. Yet the mystery is 
boundless, concerned with the life of God in man through Christ, and having 
implications for all our activities and interests. It is something that cannot 
just be read about, and cannot in any case be mastered in the few hours that 
it takes to get through a book. It must be fingered over slowly and contemplated 
at leisure; and prayer must not be far from our hearts when we think about it. 

For these reasons Mgr. Guerry, Archbishop of Cambrai, has done preachers 
and lay-people alike an exceptional service in offering them the present book. 
Taking the traditional form of three-point meditations, it considers the mystery 
in all its extent, beginning with Christ the Head, source of life in all the members; 
turning then to the new Christ, the Whole Christ in St. Augustine’s phrase, 
formed by all who receive that life; and concluding with a description of the 
Church, the place in which the mystery is brought to realisation amongst us. 
Showing evidence throughout of deep theological penetration of the mystery 
and apostolic concern for its applications, it provides the ideal way of entry 
into a genuine appreciation of the dogma that is the inspiration of the Church 
in the present century. This book is the antidote to all superficial notions of 
“participation,” long the battle-cry of the lay movements. 

The translation reads easily; its accuracy is vouched for by its author. The 
publishers are to be congratulated for their sense of publicity rather than for 
their sense of values in devoting all their care for appearance to the dust cover. 
The lavish use of initial capitals by the printers lends a faintly hysterical air 
to the whole book. Must the showing of respect for the Creator be at the expense 
of typography? 

COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Sacred Scripture 


The Christian Approach to the Bible. By Dom Celestin Charlier. Translated 
from the French by Hubert J. Richards, L.S.S., and Brendan Peters, $.T.L. 
Sands and Co., London. Pp. 298. 18/-. 

Dom CHARLIER published his La Lecture Chrétienne de la Bible in 1949, Now 

at last it appears in English, and in a first-rate translation. This is a book that 

must be read by everyone who seriously wants to learn to understand the Bible. 

The book contains ten chapters, each subdivided into various sections. At 
the head:-of each section there is a brief synopsis of its contents; thus the 
presentation is admirably clear. I. The Problem. From the outset it is pointed 
out that the Bible is not an easy book; wrong methods of approach are criticised. 

If. The Book: a rapid survey of the languages and books of the Bible. III. The 

Background: geographical and historical. IV. The Birth of the Bible: Formation, 
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canon, inspiration. V. The Human Element. This is a most important chapter 
which emphasises the Semitic mentality of the biblical writers and the importance 
of literary forms. VI. The Word of God: The human and divine in the Bible; 
Christ is the focal point of all Scripture. VII. The Work of the Spirit: Inspiration 
and inerrancy. VIII. The Bible and the Christian: the Bible and science, history 
and faith. IX. Christian Interpretation: principles and method of interpretation; 
the atmosphere of Bible reading. X. The Bible and Christian Culture: influence 
of the Bible on art, literature and education. 

Dom Charlier is keenly aware of the effort required if men are to read the 
Bible with profit. ‘“‘On the face of it, the Bible is a closed book. It cannot be 
understood without the effort that is required to understand every book written 
in an age and language not our own” (p. 131). The Bible is, from first to last, 
a product of the Semitic mind, so different from ours. Most of our difficulties 
spring from a lack of.appreciation of this fact. It is unreasonable to measure 
the Bible by our Greek and modern scientific standards. We must know some- 
thing of the Semitic mentality if we are to understand the word of God. Of 
capital importance, too, is the question of literary forms. The Bible, though 
a unit, is composed of different books, and for each of these we must take 
into account the author’s purpose and intentions. Is this book history or 
edifying legend? prophecy or apocalypse ?—the answer is, obviously, of vital 
importance. Dom Charlier’s explanation of inspiration is very sound (VII). 
Unfortunately, his language is sometimes vague; and this is also true elsewhere. 
The position of the Bible in regard to science and history is admirably dealt 
with (VIIJ). The author shows that the last nail has been driven into the coffin 
of concordism, in all its forms. Chapter IX is, perhaps, the most interesting, 
but all that goes before must have been carefully read if it is to be appreciated. 
The paramount importance of the literal sense is stressed; but it is shown that 
the literal sense, once established, takes on a deeper meaning in the context 
of the whole Bible. The true nature of typology is carefully pointed out: nothing 
can be called a foreshadowing unless it is also a historical preparation. Practical 
advice is given on the method of Bible reading. In this regard he insists that 
the layman, provided he has the basic requirements, should concentrate on the 
reading of the text. These requirements “‘can be summed up briefly as a sense 
of history, a sense of literary form, a sense of the gradual growth of revelation, 
a sense of faith, and plain common sense” (p. 277). He who has carefully 
read this very excellent book will have acquired this preparation. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography; The Book Lists of the Society for Old 
Testament Study 1946-56. Edited by H. H. Rowley, D.D., Theol. D., 
F.B.A. The Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado. Pp. 804. $7.50. 

THESE lists cover the literature relevant to the various branches of Old Testament 

study that has appeared in the years 1946-56. It is not claimed that they are 

exhaustive, but the fact that the editor is Professor Rowley of Manchester 

University and that in compiling them he had the assistance of scholars in 

more than twenty countries who kept him informed on current literature, 

allows us to assume that they are as complete as is humanly possible. The 

lists are given in annual sequence, each year’s titles being arranged under a 

number of general headings. Each title is accompanied by a short notice which 

outlines the ground covered by the book and assesses its value. At the end 
of the volume are subject and author indices. This is a valuable reference book 
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for ‘the specialist in Old Testament studies for he will find therein most. of the 

recent literature relevant to his particular subject. It will also prove invaluable 

to the librarian who wishes to. keep the Old Testament section up to date. 
RICHARD McLoucuHuIn, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Gospel Meditations. By Alfred O’Rahilly. Browne and Nolan, Dublin. Pp. 
x+286. 18/-. 

The plan of this book is extremely simple. It contains in all one hundred 
meditations divided over seven sections of unequal length: From Infancy to 
Manhood, The Public Life, Some Miracles, Some Women in the Gospels, 
Some of Our Lord’s stories, The Passion, The Risen Saviour. The section on 
the Passion, which forms a practically continuous narration, consists of thirty- 
eight meditations which were already published in the Jrish Press during the 
Lent of 1957. 

Each meditation is limited to two or three pages, in which the author gives 
a concise but painstakingly accurate account of a Gospel incident—that is all. 
He does not allow his own personality to obtrude itself. He does not give us 
ready-made “‘Acts’’ and “‘Resolutions.”” He simply presents us with the Gospel 
incident and leaves us to draw our own conclusions. In the terminology of 
St. Ignatius, we might say that the author has provided an admirable ‘“‘com- 
position of place,’ sometimes even illustrated by diagrams. Then he expects us 
to do our own meditating, much as Our Lord once advised an interlocutor, 
“Go, and do thou in like manner.’’ We are therefore not to understand the 
title of this book to mean that we will find here conventional “‘points’’ for 
meditation but more simply—and more laudably—the preparation to launch 
us on our prayerful ascent to God. 

By reason of its simplicity, this work can be most highly recommended for 
lay people, while its accuracy and freshness will commend it to the religious 
and the priest. Furthermore, the preacher will find here a treasure of “new 
things and old’? with which to re-furnish his sermons on the Gospels of the 
Sundays. 

One is tempted to describe much of this book as “novel’’ or “original”’; 
but, paradoxically, Father O’Rahilly often succeeds in being novel, simply 
by a return to more authentic sources. For example, in the meditation on 
Our Lord’s Temptation in the Desert, a comment from Mgr. Knox, coupled 
with “the earliest patristic interpretation,” sets us praying for the Church 
suffering today in totalitarian countries. 

Finally, the publishers merit far more than the conventional word of praise 
for the first-class craftsmanship they have displayed in the presentation and 
lay-out of this book. The print is remarkably clear and legible; the spacing 
is generous and a very attractive dust-jacket has been specially designed by 
John F. Kelly, R.H.A. Every detail has been tastefully and devoutly elaborated 
as is only fitting to match the excellence of the material here presented. 

M. S. O Morpua, C.S.Sp. 
St. Mary’s, Rathmines 


The Life of Prayer 


Stages in Prayer. By John G. Arintero, O.P. Blackfriars Publications, London. 
Pp. x+178. 12/-. 
FATHER ARINTERO needs no introduction to students of the life of prayer. 
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canon, inspiration. V. The Human Element. This is a most important chapter 
which emphasises the Semitic mentality of the biblical writers and the importance 
of literary forms. VI. The Word of God: The human and divine in the Bible; 
Christ is the focal point of all Scripture. VII. The Work of the Spirit: Inspiration 
and inerrancy. VIII. The Bible and the Christian: the Bible and science, history 
and faith. LX. Christian Interpretation: principles and method of interpretation; 
the atmosphere of Bible reading. X. The Bible and Christian Culture: influence 
of the Bible on art, literature and education. 

Dom Charlier is keenly aware of the effort required if men are to read the 
Bible with profit. ‘‘On the face of it, the Bible is a closed book. It cannot be 
understood without the effort that is required to understand every book written 
in an age and language not our own” (p. 131). The Bible is, from first to last, 
a product of the Semitic mind, so different from ours. Most of our difficulties 
spring from a lack of-appreciation of this fact. It is unreasonable to measure 
the Bible by our Greek and modern scientific standards. We must know some- 
thing of the Semitic mentality if we are to understand the word of God. Of 
capital importance, too, is the question of literary forms. The Bible, though 
a unit, is composed of different books, and for each of these we must take 
into account the author’s purpose and intentions. Is this book history or 
edifying legend? prophecy or apocalypse ?—the answer is, obviously, of vital 
importance. Dom Charlier’s explanation of inspiration is very sound (VII). 
Unfortunately, his language is sometimes vague; and this is also true elsewhere. 
The position of the Bible in regard to science and history is admirably dealt 
with (VIII). The author shows that the last nail has been driven into the coffin 
of concordism, in all its forms. Chapter IX is, perhaps, the most interesting, 
but all that goes before must have been carefully read if it is to be appreciated. 
The paramount importance of the literal sense is stressed; but it is shown that 
the literal sense, once established, takes on a deeper meaning in the context 
of the whole Bible. The true nature of typology is carefully pointed out: nothing 
can be called a foreshadowing unless it is also a historical preparation. Practical 
advice is given on the method of Bible reading. In this regard he insists that 
the layman, provided he has the basic requirements, should concentrate on the 
reading of the text. These requirements ‘can be summed up briefly as a sense 
of history, a sense of literary form, a sense of the gradual growth of revelation, 
a sense of faith, and plain common sense”’ (p. 277). He who has carefully 
read this very excellent book will have acquired this preparation. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography; The Book Lists of the Society for Old 
Testament Study 1946-56. Edited by H. H. Rowley, D.D., Theol. D., 
F.B.A. The Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado. Pp. 804. $7.50. 

THESE lists cover the literature relevant to the various branches of Old Testament 

study that has appeared in the years 1946-56. It is not claimed that they are 

exhaustive, but the fact that the editor is Professor Rowley of Manchester 

University and that in compiling them he had the assistance of scholars in 

more than twenty countries who kept him informed on current literature, 

allows us to assume that they are as complete as is humanly possible. The 

lists are given in annual sequence, each year’s titles being arranged under a 

number of general headings. Each title is accompanied by a short notice which 

outlines the ground covered by the book and assesses its value. At the end 
of the volume are subject and author indices. This is a valuable reference book 
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for ‘the specialist in Old Testament studies for he will find therein most. of the 
recent literature relevant to his particular subject. It will also prove invaluable 
to the librarian who wishes to keep the Old Testament section up to date. 

RICHARD MCLOUGHLIN, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Gospel Meditations. By Alfred O’Rahilly. Browne and Nolan, Dublin. Pp. 
x+286. 18/-. 

The plan of this book is extremely simple. It contains in all one hundred 
meditations divided over seven sections of unequal length: From Infancy to 
Manhood, The Public Life, Some Miracles, Some Women in the Gospels, 
Some of Our Lord’s stories, The Passion, The Risen Saviour. The section on 
the Passion, which forms a practically continuous narration, consists of thirty- 
eight meditations which were already published in the Jrish Press during the 
Lent of 1957. 

Each meditation is limited to two or three pages, in which the author gives 
a concise but painstakingly accurate account of a Gospel incident—that is all. 
He does not allow his own personality to obtrude itself. He does not give us 
ready-made ‘‘Acts’’ and “‘Resolutions,’’ He simply presents us with the Gospel 
incident and leaves us to draw our own conclusions. In the terminology of 
St. Ignatius, we might say that the author has provided an admirable ‘“‘com- 
position of place,’’ sometimes even illustrated by diagrams. Then he expects us 
to do our own meditating, much as Our Lord once advised an interlocutor, 
“Go, and do thou in like manner.” We are therefore not to understand the 
title of this book to mean that we will find here conventional “‘points” for 
meditation but more simply—and more ape as preparation to launch 
us on our prayerful ascent to God. 

By reason of its simplicity, this work can Be most highly recommended for 
lay people, while its accuracy and freshness will commend it to the religious 
and the priest. Furthermore, the preacher will find here a treasure of “new 
things and old’’ with which to re-furnish his sermons on the Gospels of the 
Sundays. 

One is tempted to describe much of this book as “novel” or “‘original’’; 
but, paradoxically, Father O’Rahilly often succeeds in being novel, simply 
by a return to more authentic sources. For example, in the meditation on 
Our Lord’s Temptation in the Desert, a comment from Mgr. Knox, coupled 
with ‘the earliest patristic interpretation,” sets us praying for the Church 
suffering today in totalitarian countries. 

Finally, the publishers merit far more than the conventional word of praise 
for the first-class craftsmanship they have displayed in the presentation and 
lay-out of this book. The print is remarkably clear and legible; the spacing 
is generous and a very attractive dust-jacket has been specially designed by 
John F. Kelly, R.H.A. Every detail has been tastefully and devoutly elaborated 
as is only fitting to match the excellence of the material here presented. 

M. S. O Morpna, C.S.Sp. 


St. Mary’s, Rathmines 


The Life of Prayer 


Stages in Prayer. By John G. Arintero, O.P. Blackfriars Publications, London. 
Pp. x+178. 12/-. 
FATHER ARINTERO needs no introduction to students of the life of prayer. 
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From the time he began to teach at Salamanca in 1903 until his death in the 
odour of sanctity in 1928 his fame as a master of the spiritual life grew with 
his publications. His great work, La Evolucion Mistica, first published in 1908, 
had reached its sixth edition in 1952, and has been translated into English. 
His pioneering work in his native Spain bore fruit also in other countries, and 
his La Vida Sobrenaturel, a periodical devoted to the interior life, was the first 
of many such in various countries. An English translation of another work by 
such a master is welcome. His vast learning and experience give to this account 
of the stages in prayer—stages admitted by all but described with such variance 
—an authority quite exceptional. The main line of his thought is contained 
within a hundred pages divided into ten chapters and a section entitled 
Conclusions, all abundantly supported by footnotes with examples and citations 
from the spiritual masters. The remainder is made up of six appendices (in 
full-size print) on such useful subjects as participation in the mysteries of Christ, 
the role of the director, and counsels for mental prayer. The book is nicely 
produced and is very good value for the price. 
: BRENDAN M. DILLON, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Cork 


Conversation with Christ. By Peter Thomas Rohbrach, O.C.D. Geoffrey 
Chapman, London. Pp. 171. 12/6. 

Tuis book is intended as ‘‘a handbook for those seeking guidance in meditation.” 
The author is a Carmelite and well-versed in the writings of the Carmelite 
school of mystical theology. His aim is to make known the way of mental 
prayer practised and advocated by St. Teresa of Avila. One might say that 
the essential feature of this method is its stress on the relative unimportance 
of method or, at least, on its subordinate character. Mental prayer for St. 
Teresa is “nothing else than an intimate friendship, a frequent heart-to-heart 
conversation with Him by whom we know ourselves to be loved.” Father 
Rohbrach’s book is an exposition of the meaning of the word “‘conversation”’ 
in that context. Such “‘conversation’”’ is made up of two elements, he tells us, 
awareness of God present and the loving regard which accompanies such 
awareness. Everything else is either preparatory to these two elements, or is a 
consequence of them. Growth in prayer is but a deepening of awareness of 
God and an increasingly loving regard of Him. There is, then, no need for 
profound or exact thoughts about God or the things of God. The presence 
is a personal one, though, necessarily, in its earlier stages ideas will play a 
large role. But the limitations of the human mind put no obstacle to the striving 
of the will and heart after the beloved. 

It is a pity that the author had recourse, in chapter three, to a false psychology 
(which he himself explicitly rejects) to expound his position. Nor is he always 
happy with his own terminology, which he has frequently to correlate with 
that of St. Teresa. However, he has written an extremely valuable book and 
anybody who reads it cannot but be drawn to this simple method of prayer. 

FERGAL O’Connor, O.P. 
Blackfriars, Oxford 


Alone With God. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
. York City; B. Herder, London. Pp. 310. 24/-. 

Alone with God provides, as its sub-title tells us ‘“‘Meditations for Retreat.” 

It contains a complete retreat suitable for priests, religious and laity, and to 

all groups it can be unreservedly recommended. The retreat covers systematically 
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and comprehensively the basic truths of our Faith, to which one likes to return 
in time of retreat. Constant use is made of headings, divisions and subdivisions, 
guiding one through each meditation and facilitating piecemeal use at any 
time. Some chapters read more like the preacher’s own lecture notes than 
the lecture itself, but the reader who is not deterred by this, will find them a 
stimulus to thought. Father Brown keeps all his reflections on a firm basis of 
solid doctrine and refers to, and quotes, the recognised masters old and new. 
Excellent use is made of examples from lives of saints and from literature. 
A touch of humour introduced here and there makes for pleasant reading 
and for a balanced outlook on all themes. _ Practically every meditation is 
supplied with a list of ‘“‘selected readings.” 
FLANNAN Hynes, O.P. 

St. Mary’s, Cork 


The Gift of God. By Mer. J. T. McMahon. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 
175. 15/-. 
Mor. McManuon is best known in Australia for his indefatigable work on 
behalf of Christian education, especially for the children in the ‘‘outback.” 
His catechetical works have been mainly devoted to this purpose. His other 
writings for those of adult age have seconded these efforts by providing readings 
of devotional and liturgical character. His latest book on the Holy Ghost 
would seem to give a certain unity to all that he has hitherto published. His 
purpose is to increase devotion to the Holy Spirit by evidencing how powerful 
is His divine action in every devotion, and particularly in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The book is divided into two parts. The first provides prayerful 
meditations on the working of the Paraclete in the scheme of Redemption, 
in Redeemer and redeemed. The second deals with various forms of devotion 
—a meditation on the Veni Creator, a novena of preparation for Pentecost, 
a way of devotion found in the seven Masses of the feast and its octave. A 
chapter entitled The Morning Offering teaches how to bring the Holy Ghost 
into our daily lives. Yet another gives a selection of occasional prayers. A 
final chapter will be found helpful to priests. The book is recommended, not 
only for its instruction, but as a manual of piety for priests, religious and the 
laity. 
AMBROSE M. Crorts, O.P. 

St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


States in Life 


Christian Perfection and Married Life. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Translated from 
the French by P. D. Gilbert. Blackfriars Publications, London. Pp. 92. 
6/6. 

FATHER PERRIN’S book is addressed to “‘the select but ever-increasing number 

of young people who embark on married life with high Christian ideals.’ Its 

starting point and recurring theme is that we are all called to perfection. 

“Nothing,” he says, “‘is more false or more opposed to the spirit of Christianity 

than to hold that there are classes or castes of men who are to be excluded 

from perfection of the highest order, or not even positively called to it.”” This 
may be a spiritual truism, but it stands repeating. 

Father Perrin touches on the difficulties, responsibilities, and opportunities 
of married life, but always in a general way. He stresses the need for forbearance, 
patience, and understanding, and the importance of family prayers, but he 
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constantly relates the lower charity to the higher, and his concern is always 
with his basic thesis—which is that perfection is our common vocation. 

This is a curiously uneven book, and in places there is a lack of logical sequence. 
Difficult points are sometimes set down so tersely that one unused to Father 
Perrin’s idiom has to read the passage again and again (a shrewd failing this 
possibly), whilst on the other hand a simple reference to the widow’s mite is 
developed tiresomely. 

Nevertheless, Father Perrin gets his message across. He has written a sound 
and thoughtful book, which is a little bleak in places only because he gives us 
rigorous theology instead of tricks of style or popular appeal. Married people 
who look to it for specific advice will, perhaps, be disappointed, but those of 
them who read it carefully—and it needs careful reading—will get a clearer 
view of the part allotted to them in God’s plan and of the real status and meaning 
of their vocation. 

JOHN D. SHERIDAN 
The Rise, Glasnevin 


You Are Not Your Own. By Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. Geoffrey Chapman, 
London. Pp. 178. 6/6. : 

TuIs book might be the perfect answer to the frequently-heard grumble that 
the clergy are failing to look after this, do something about that or see after 
the other. It is a “do-it-yourself” manual of Catholic Action for the layman, 
written in a fluent and forceful style that will have a wide appeal to just those 
people whose attention the author is trying to attract—young Catholic layfolk 
seeking guidance towards a positive programme of Christian community 
living. 

On the fundamental doctrine of the Mystical Body, Father Geaney constructs 
a convincing case for the Catholic layman’s responsibility for the world in 
which he lives and works. He does not attempt an elaborate exposition of 
Catholic sociological principles but seeks rather to provide a starting-point 
or stimulus for the study of these principles and their application to the 
circumstances and situations of modern living. The easy style in which each 
topic is so attractively approached by a story from the author’s personal 
experience of people and their problems captures the reader’s sympathy and 
attention right away. In this fashion he surveys, with wide experience and 
obvious sympathy, the range of the individual’s communal relationships and 
responsibilities that go to make up his life in the family and the parish, in the 
world of industry, labour-relations, politics and entertainment, in short, in 
the whole sphere of daily living. The value of communal lay-effort is stressed 
at every point in opposition to the familiar “‘leave-it-to-the-priest” attitude 
which so frequently stultifies Catholic Action enterprise in our own country. 

Many of the points are illustrated by examples drawn from the activities 
of some of the more prominent among the American Catholic Action 
organisations, most of which, if not actually found also in Ireland, have at 
least active counterparts here. Though necessarily related to the contemporary 
American scene in a special way, Father Geaney’s book has many valuable 
lessons and incentives for Catholic actionists everywhere who should have 
little difficulty in adapting its ideas and suggestions to the particular conditions 
prevailing in their own communities. 

GERARD K. BRADY 

North Circular Road, Dublin 
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A Manual for Novice Mistresses. Blackfriars, London. Pp. 152. 13/6. 

Tuis is the latest (the ninth) volume of the Blackfriars ‘‘Religious Life’’ series 
and for those in charge of novices, the most immediately practical. It is a 
translation of papers read to a conference of French Dominican Novice 
Mistresses and treats of the spiritual, physical, psychological factors in vocation; 
the role of the Novice Mistress and the formation of the novice. Of special 
excellence: are the papers on “The Religious Vocation, Its Essential Elements 
and Its Signs,’ ‘“‘Growth in the Religious Life,” ‘‘Training in Prudence and 
Obedience.”’ 

In a clear analysis of the religious vocation Father Chévignard, O.P., dis- 
tinguishes between the profound or underlying will which establishes a person 
in his most fundamental desire and the purely logical process of the mind 
resulting in ‘“‘a sort of acquired, superficial will’? and self-made vocation. Father 
Rettenbach’s “‘Growth in the Religious Life” is a comprehensive study of the 
conditions necessary to favour the growth of souls in grace and the adjustment 
of the modern girl’s psychology to the traditional methods of religious formation. 
He points out that “the source of growth is within us and consists of harmony 
with God rather than with external factors,’”? though harmony with the structure 
of the religious life is normally achieved sooner or later. The relation between 
Prudence and Obedience is examined by Father Motte, O.P., who stresses the 
necessity of developing an enlightened, filial obedience, that is at once docile 
and free. 

The paper on “Health and Nervous Equilibrium,” a psychiatrist’s point of 
view on vocation, is interesting but will hardly go unchallenged, and the portrait 
presented in “The Modern Girl and Vocation” is that of the French girl of the 
post-war period and therefore largely unfamiliar to us. 

The translation lacks ease and naturalness of expression and there are 
occasional inaccuracies, as on page 65 where the French text, “‘le bon Dieu 
qui est fidéle et travaille constamment a réaliser le voeu de leur profession” 
is rendered by ““God Who is faithful and is always working to fulfil their desire 
for profession.’’ Again, on page 103, “‘The act of contemplation is the application 
of supernatural knowledge and love (with faith and charity). Its object is the 
union of the believing, loving soul with God. Hence the need to know that 
object.” This is a misunderstanding of the French text, ““L’acte contemplateur 

est la mise en oeuvre de la connaisseance et de l’amour surnaturels (Foi et 
Charité) — Union de l’4me croyante et aimante 4 Dieu, son Objet. D’ot la 
nécessité de connaitre cet objet.” ‘Instrumental casuality in the sacraments” 
(page 106) is obviously a misprint. 

It would help both translator and reader if papers such as these, written 
for oral discussion, were re-cast for publication. Page 106, for example, consists 
merely of lecture points that will be unintelligible to many, and the “Curricula 
of Studies” might have been condensed with advantage. This publication, 
however, is of real value. For solid content and genuine helpfulness nothing 
comparable has so far appeared in English in this field. 

NOVICE MISTRESS 


Biography 


Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Movement. By Paul B. Marx, O.S.B. The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. Pp. 466. $5. 

FATHER VirGIL MicHEL, O.S.B. (1890-1938) may be rightly considered the 

® father of the liturgical movement in the United States. He launched Orate 
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Fratres at a time when his own Abbey of St. John’s was absorbed in growing 
pains (liturgy was not one of them). Michel took his full share of domestic 
responsibilities, but saw the wider needs of the Church as well, particularly 
after a year’s study in Europe as a young professor of philosophy. Gifted 
with an eirenic personality, he tactfully avoided all controversy, all lunatic 
fringes in his furtherance of the liturgical apostolate. Grateful to his European 
mentors, he nevertheless gave the American movement native seed, native soil, 
and ensured native growth. As might be expected, the practical aspects of the 
movement were more developed than in Europe: scholarship was not enough 
—there must be creative thought; dogma and liturgical theology were considered 
incomplete unless they issued in a way of life. He refused to employ the methods 
of commercial salesmanship in spreading liturgical ideas; personal contacts 
were maintained by a colossal correspondence. 

Michel was not an anchorite liturgist, far removed from the stress of life. 
On the contrary, he incessantly busied himself in the application of the liturgy 
to the twin fields of Catholic education, and Catholic social reform. He had 
the problems of education on his doorstep, in the shape of the educational 
activities of his abbey. It is not easy for an Irish reader to follow all the nuances 
of American educational systems, but one gathers the general impression that 
he (as dean) was dissatisfied with the abbey system on two grounds: that of 
efficiency and that of policy. For efficiency, he advocated an ideal of educational 
standards which was not always easy to realise in a monastic staff, particularly 
in America, where the monks (ever since pioneer days) have had to carry a 
good deal of the burden of the ministry. The famous abbot of St. John’s, 
Alcuin Deutsch, whose life was interwoven with that of Michel, was more of a 
missionary than an educationalist. As regards policy, Michel wanted to see 
Catholic graduates with a Catholic outlook, a thing difficult to achieve in the 
sophisticated pupil of today. Catholic colleges failed to unmask the fallacies 
of current life, failed to produce leaders with a sense of service, failed to show 
their laymen the role of the laity in winning the world for Christ. Michel looked 
to the liturgy (in which the laity were not to be considered a spiritual proletariat) 
as the inspiration for fully Christian values. 

In the field of social reform, Michel was less sure of his ground, as here he 
was a self-made man. He experienced the classical difficulty of the priest engaged 
in social reform: the world of business needs to be known from experience 
as well as from social principles, if we are to influence it. However, he spared 
no effort to familiarise himself with the problems of a confused and fermenting 
age, and constantly held out the ideals of charity based on a deep sense of the 
Eucharist. He deplored the pursuit by good Catholics of unchristian aims, 
as well as the pursuit of Christian goals in an unchristian way. Here again, 
the Mass reborn in modern Catholic society, could not fail to be a leaven of 
the purest Christian spirit. 

A man with one idea is apt to appear inhuman in community life, and Michel 
was pained to find that some of the brethren considered him so. Not everyone 
was prepared to talk of social reform during recreation! These are the little 
shadows which only serve to heighten the lights of the picture: an American 
fully in touch with modern life, yet the apostle of the traditional Liturgy, a 
dynamic monk passing his life in obedience, a priest spending himself in the 
service of Christ, the High Priest. 

This book itself is a sample of the progress of the liturgical movement in 
America: it is beautifully produced, and bears the mark of painstaking and 
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accurate research. The author shows a balanced judgment on men and matters, 
not an easy feat when writing of one’s contemporaries. 

Dom PLAcip Murray, O.S.B. 
Glenstal Abbey 


God’s Engineer. By Daniel Sargent. Scepter Limited, Dublin. Pp. 191. 13/-. 
Tr Isidoro Zorzano, the subject of this biography, is eventually canonised, a 
railroad engineer will have been added to the great army of confessors that 
is already widely representative of earthly conditions and callings. Born in 
the Argentine of Spanish parents in 1902, Isidoro was brought as a child back 
to Spain which was thereafter his home until his death in 1943. Thus he lived 
through that country’s political fortunes under the Monarchy, the Republic, 
the Civil War and the opening years of the present regime. He was, too, among 
the earliest members of Opus Dei, the first Secular Institute of the Church 
approved by Pope Pius XII, and his work for the early success of that movement 
is the most outstanding single feature of his life’s achievement. 

‘Mr. Sargent’s rather naive manner of narration has at least the merit of 
clarity, though readers with a critical mind on such matters will quarrel with 
his tendency to be over-eulogistic in places. Zorzano is depicted in these pages 
as one of the serious young professional type with which we are all familiar 
from the experience of our own acquaintances. Yet the author is at pains— 
perhaps a little too much so—to emphasise that this natural gravity of outlook 
did not detract from the gaiety or attractiveness of his subject’s character. 

The story tells how Isidoro found sanctity through his work in the railway 
sheds at Cadiz, Malaga and Madrid and his devoted membership of Opus 
Dei. His life was passed in an era of growing anti-clericalism that culminated 
in the violence of the mid-thirties when the;smouldering disquiet burst into 
flames that enveloped the unhappy country in a bitter civil war. The hardships 
that Isidoro suffered through his loyal and courageous service to his brethren 
during that period undoubtedly precipitated his physical collapse which came 
about in 1942, the year before his death. 

His grand qualities of heart and ‘soul shine out from this record of his 
activities, which speak for themselves without the necessity for any emphasis 
on the author’s part. This biography has the curious effect of edifying without 
quite convincing but the high character of its subject makes us the happier 
for having made his acquaintance, however imperfectly, and his story is a 
useful introduction, too, to the work of the Secular Institutes. 

GERARD K. BRADY 
North Circular Road, Dublin 


Master Eckhart. By Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache. ‘Men of Wisdom” Series, 
Longmans, Green and Co., London. Pp. 190. 6/-. 
Mystics at first sight appear puzzling people, unorthodox in their behaviour, 
and obscure in their writings; yet they hold such an honoured place in the 
Christian tradition that it is worth while gaining some appreciation of them. 
Here is a little book that will help us to do so with a minimum of effort. It 
portrays Master Eckhart as typical of that select class of people upon whom the 
central truths of Christianity have impressed themselves so forcibly that they 
cannot give serious thought to any others. If, then, the same few basic themes 
are constantly recurring in their writings: the transcendence and immanence 
of God, the deification of the soul by grace, its transformation into the image 
of Christ, we should be slow to brand those writings as monotonous and un- 
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interesting. And if in their anxiety to convey to others something of their own 
penetrating insight into those truths the mystics resort-to figures and paradoxes 
which outside the context in which they are used would probably not stand 
the test of theological orthodoxy—and Eckhart especially came under censure 
for his daring expressions—we shall be more ready to excuse them after we 
have read the authoress’s sympathetic treatment of the matter. 

The great number of illustrations, while they do not add appreciably to the 
understanding of the text, give the book an attractive appearance. It is well 
worth the modest price asked for it. 

PATRICK MCCARROLL, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


The Catholic and the Nation 


Religion in the Irish System of Education. John Mescal, M.A., LL.B. 

Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 253. 24/-. 
A CompLAInt which is frequently heard from English Catholic sociologists 
is that while Ireland claims to be a Catholic country, she has made no distinctively 
Catholic contribution to practical social planning. Mr. Mescal undertakes to 
show that in one field at least the charge is not a just one. The educational 
system which has been developed since 1922 is, he claims, distinctively Catholic. 
As a system it catrs for the needs of religion and of parents. It does so in 
accordance with the ideas of philosophy, and the system is one which other 
nations could and should follow if they want to achieve the happiness of their 
peoples. 

This, needless to remark, is a large claim. The theoretical position has been 
satisfactory from the beginning. The educational rights of families and the 
claims of religion have been adequately recognised. The State makes no 
inordinate demands for itself. The practical position is not so satisfactory. 
The consideration afforded to religious minorities in providing practical facilities 
for acceptable education is admirable, and contrasts sharply with the position 
in other countries. The influence which parents exert on the organisation of 
schools is not so satisfactory however. Mr. Mescal contends that this is due 
to the reluctance of Irish parents to play their proper part in it. He goes on to 
explain this reluctance through the historical development of the schools: up 
till quite recently the people looked on them as agencies of foreign domination, 
and so a mentality which amounted almost to passive resistance developed. 
This mentality he believes is dying now. The need for local contributions has 
slowed up the building of new schools. The managers are often at fault, and 
many are reluctant to incur parochial debt to provide modern buildings and 
amenities. For these reasons the hopes of the legislators have not been realised 
as yet, though it is clear that the position is improving. 

There are many assumptions in this which are not fully proved. The whole 
history of the National Schools in Ireland is a story of priests and people 
waging a successful struggle to change an imposed non-denominational system 
into one which was acceptable. The Dail debates quoted here do not make 
allowance for what is being done by priests and people. There are poor schools, 
but the rate of replacement is not bad. And where there are two parties to 
a programme, as there are in this, it would be safer to hear both sides before 
allocating the blame. 
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Certain statements too might need correction. For example, the position 
with regard to ownership of schools or the local contribution to new schools 
is not quite accurate. 

Still I think this book will do good and should be welcomed. That we have 
a system which is capable at least of becoming fully Christian in practice it is 
well to be reminded. It may be that as time goes on the weight of State direction 
has increased and parental participation has lessened, but more energetic action 
could shake off some of this. It may be too that some are of the opinion that 
we need to make drastic changes; before doing so it is well that we should 
appreciate what we have, and Mr. Mescal helps us to do that. Religious tolerance 
is a feature of our system: In view of the charges frequently made against us 
of religious discrimination, it is well that it should be insisted upon that in 
education, at least, our care for minority rights is exemplary. And the industry 
displayed by the author in gleaning evidence will be of service to those who 
work in the educational and social fields. 

PETER BIRCH 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Patriotism. By Most Rev. William J. Philbin, D.D., Bishop of Clonfert. M. H. 
Gill and Son, Ltd. Pp. 16. 3d. 
Tuis is an admirable booklet which could with profit be studied by the senior 
students of our secondary schools. The young people of Ireland are not greatly 
different from their contemporaries elsewhere who have been disillusioned 
somewhat by the world-events of the past twenty years, by the sometimes 
glaring contrast between the practice and the professed ideals of their pre- 
decessors. The danger is that their disillusionment will turn to cynicism, and 
their cynicism to violence. The process must inevitably be hastened by the 
dominant role played: by the emotions, and the exploitation of these emotions, 
in the world of politics. Dr. Philbin rightly stresses the proper function of 
passion as “a boosting factor, an auxiliary influence, not as the primary source 
of activity or main generator of power’’. Patriotism is a Christian virtue, and 
must be distinguished from the narrow nationalism which has wreaked such 
havoc in the modern world. It is much more concerned with service to the 
present and care for the future than it is with worship of the past. 
GABRIEL Bowe, O.P. 

St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


Shorter Notices 


WRITING on This Place Called Lourdes (by Sister Maureen O’Flynn, O.P., 
Burns and Oates, London, 15/-, 216 pages), Father Jerome Toner, O.P., describes 
it as “‘an account of Sister Maureen O’Flynn’s pilgrimage to Lourdes . . . not 
a history of the apparitions or of the growth of the sanctuary, but a chatty 
commentary on what happens at Lourdes.’’ He remarks that the 130 pages 
on miracles s ould enhance the book’s value for Protestants, who “are more 
curious than ourselves about the marvellous events of Lourdes.’’ He questions 
the wisdom of including a rather sensational description of a bath at Lourdes, 
but commends the author for her defence of “the much maligned commercial 
side of Lourdes” and for her “refined appreciation of the mind of the sick 
pilgrim.” 

_ Sister Blandina, O.P., writes that Song of the Dove (by Mary Fidelis Todd, 
Burns and Oates, London, 12/6, 125 pages) is “intended for the under-sixteens,”’ 
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that “the story is adequately told without overloading; librarians will find 
it attractive bait also for the slow reader.’’ The book tells the story (“‘fictionalised, 
but with restraint’) of St. Catherine Labouré and the Miraculous Medal, 
describing her early years in the Burgundian farmhouse where she was born 
and her life as a nun in the convent of Rue de Bac. Sister Blandina comments: 
“The charming illustrations, done by the author, fill in much that might be 
tedious description for the younger reader and strike one as authentic—the 
author has visited the places connected with St. Catherine. ... The most 
salutary lesson of this life is in its external ordinariness, for these events were 
made known only to Sister Catherine’s confessor, and the medal was approved 
and working wonders of grace while her identity was not revealed even to the 
Archbishop. Though given the humblest duties in the convent—charge of the 
hens—even her humiliations were not remarkable.” 


Miss D. C. C. Pochin Mould writes of A Dominican Way (by Roland Potter, 
O.P., Blackfriars Publications, London, 7/6, 119 pages): ‘“‘This little book 
consists of a number of essays, reprinted from various sources, some directly 
concerned with the Dominican Third Order, others on a variety of topics 
ranging from the Mystical Body of Christ to pilgrimages. It is intended for 
those making enquiries about the Third Order, and its Rule is printed as the 
middle section of the whole collection. Yet, whilst each essay is excellent in 
its way, the work cannot be welcomed as a general introduction to the Third 
Order; it is, for instance, incredible that, considering the Dominican Order’s 
liturgical spirit and present-day lay interest in the liturgy, there is no special 
section on the Church’s official prayer and the Tertiary’s part in it—the Office 
of Our Lady—to complement the chapters on praying the Rosary. But many 
Tertiaries may find plenty to interest them in this very varied collection.” 

Father Patrick Corcoran, S.M., writes of Mary: Mary’s Seven Words, Mary’s 
Seven Sorrows (by Peter Lippert, S.J., Clonmore and Reynolds, 5/6, 78 pages): 
“This booklet consists of two series of sermons preached by Father Lippert 
in Munich in 1914 and 1915. His purpose, as the foreword indicates, was to 
furnish ‘material for meditation. Thoughts and stimuli intended to provoke 
further thought and meditation.’ And that is precisely what the booklet does. 
It exposes the obvious sense of the gospel references to Our Lady, and insists 
on the practical lessons of Our Lady’s life for us. If many of these considerations 
are familiar they are no less fundamental. Father Lippert aims at and achieves 
simplicity. There is little striving for effect, though the implication that Simeon 
did wrong in making his prophecy about the Passion does jar a little. This 
then is a book of simple, straightforward meditations on the life of Our Lady. 
The Catholic heart needs no further recommendation.” 


Of The Workings of the Dinine Will (by J. P. de Caussade, S.J., Pater Noster 
Series, Burns and Oates, 2/-, 60 pages), Father Fergal O’Connor writes: 
“Selections from the work of an author are not often justified, but this book 
is most acceptable. It is a digest of the thoughts of an accepted master of the 
spiritual life. Any book of value contains passages which are a constant source 
of inspiration to the reader. This is especially true of books designed to set 
the mind thinking in the way that will lead to that friendly conversation with 
God which is prayer. It is hoped that readers will find many such passages 
here.” 


Mr. Christopher H. Clark, Brasenose College, Oxford, writes of The Incar- 
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nation in the University (edited by Vincent Buckley, published for Pax Romana 
by Geoffrey Chapman, 126 pages, 7/6): “This is not a book which I would 
recommend to the general reader. The style is good but unfortunately there is 
a lack of unity and coherence. The diverse authorship is no doubt responsible 
for this—the book is based on a number of papers read at a conference of the 
University Catholic Federation of Australia. However anyone with some 
knowledge of theology will have no difficulty in finding his way about. Several 
important questions are raised and, here. and there, answered. What relevance 
has Catholicism to the secular truths which form the basis of our studies? 
What is the Christian role of our studies? The Incarnation of Christ provides a 
basis for all the answers’. 


Tue Irish C.T.S. Priests will be grateful to the Irish C.T.S. for making Cardinal 
D’Alton’s inspiring Lenten pastoral (1958) available to them as a pamphlet. 
It is entitled The Priesthood and costs 3d (16 pages). The Layman’s prayer for 
priests, composed by the Holy Father, is added as an appendix. A reprint that 
will be welcomed is Father Peter Coffey’s God’s Nearness to us in Loneliness, 
16 pages, 3d. There are two new pamphlets from the fertile pen of Father 
Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., whose new book on Our Lady is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. The first of them is Lourdes—thoughts for the Centenary, 24 pages, 
3d. It is extremely informative, covering several aspects of Lourdes. There is an 
excellent section on the miracles and a useful section on the literature on Lourdes. 
The other pamphlet is very handsomely produced, nor do the contents belie 
the excellent cover. The title is Pope Pius XII, 48 pages, 6d. As might be expected 
from a man of Father O’Carroll’s capabilities, the booklet is (within the limits 
of a booklet) adequate to its theme. Any attempt to write adequately about a 
pope, especially the present pope, will entail writing about the life of the Church 
during his pontificate—about the whole world, in fact. It is on a canvas of 
that scale that Father O’Carroll paints his picture—with broad strokes, rather 
than in detail, but satisfyingly and excitingly. 


The English Grait (58 Sloane Square, London, S.W.1) have published an 
edition in English of some of the psalms, set to the music of Father Joseph 
Gelineau, S.J. Father Gelineau’s compositions are well known in France and 
have been very well received there. Professor Francois Léfévre (organist, St. 
Saviour’s, Dublin) is of the opinion, however, that the music is not sufficiently 
adapted to the natural rhythm of the words. The English version is entitled 
Thirty Psalms and two Canticles (71 pages, 4/6). The antiphons have been 
composed by Laurence Bévenot, O.S.B., Ingrid Bustle, Joseph Gelineau, S.J., 
Clifford W. Howell, S.J., Dorothy Howell, and others. The melodies are very 
simple and catching. The long-playing recording which was made recently of 
some of the psalms set to Father Gelineau’s music shows that they can be sung 
by almost any group of people, whether untrained or a trained choir. Those of 
us who have the privilege of chanting the psalms in choir in Latin can only 
rejoice that their inestimable riches are thus being opened up to others. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRopucrions, Ltp,, Wakefield, Yorkshire have, on one strip, 
The Sacrament of Baptism and The Sacrament of Penance (Number 6037 c). 
They also publish notes for use with the strip. The pictures in the film-strip on 
Baptism are by D. High (age-group 9-11 years), the notes by R. D. Miller and 
L. T. Short; 14 frames, in colour. The pictures in the film-strip on penance are 
by Sister M. Francesca, O.P., for age-group 9-13 years. The notes are by R. D. 
Miller. Nineteen frames in colour. The whole strip costs 25/-, including notes. 
A Dominican teaching sister writes of the film-strip: “It is an excellent produc- 
tion. It gives a good doctrinal approach to these two sacraments, and allows 
for variety of treatment with children of different age groups. Though the 
author has specified 9-11 years and 9-13 years respectively, the strip can be 
used effectively with much older pupils.. The writer has used it with a 12-16 
age group and it was acclaimed by all most interesting and helpful. Many 
rather abstact points of doctrine were seen to assume a new and real importance 
in life. For example, the influence of sanctifying grace on. the individual, the 
new power given him of living with Christ and walking with him to the goal of 
eternal life. In the filmstrip on penance, the first frame depicting the Tree of 
Life, the Seven Sacraments, Our Lady and the deer slaking their thirst would 
provide material for even advanced students. The frame that impressed most 
of all was that showing the difference between mortal and venial sin. The 
deliberateness and finality of grevious sin were well portrayed. The filmstrip 
can be used as a sound basis for teaching on Baptism and Penance. It has much 
to recommend it, not least being the elasticity of treatment allowed to the teacher. 
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